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PREFACE 



Thh material of our Four Gospels is all Palestinian, and the 
knguage in which ,t was originally written is Aramaic, then 
he prmcpal language of the land; with the except, on ot 
A tat two , chapters of Lk., which were composed m 
Hebrew Each of the first two Gospels, Mk. and Mt wis 

Gotd ofT rCek VCr , S00D afto * ™ P* Th 
°Tl J ^ L WaS co ^erably later, probably 

at Ephesus^ The translator added, in Grk., chap. L ) Lk 
made m Palestine, very likely during th J ^ 

of Semmc documents relating to the life and work of Tesus 
arranged diem very skilfully, and then rendered me whole 
into the Grk. which is our Third Gospel 

am™nt P Tb f ° f **? l T iS multif0rm > and ° f very large 
amount. The present volume can give merelv 'Wof the 

endence," m fact only that small but very importer 

which can be seen and understood by the layman who 

knows neither Greek nor any Semitic language. Z J2 

purpose is to present the most striking examples of™ 

strated are of the greatest significance. The critical notes 
appended to my translation, The Four Gospels (Har^ 

00 4£ r part th r me purpnse - but ™ 22 

too brief and obscure, not showing clearly the form of the 
supposed error; also, in some of the most imporUn t pi 
sages, they were made useless to the ordinary read r b y 

ix 
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In the present volume the material is classified so as to 
bring together in successive chapters the cases illustrating 
various typical errors (such as are everywhere present in 
the Grk. O.T.), with the result of gaining a cumulative 
effect. The evidence is presented as far as practicable in a 
form appealing to the eye. For this purpose Semitic char- 
acters are used in the successive "exhibits" only to the extent 
of showing in each case the mistranslated word or words, 
while a translation gives in large type both the false and 
the true rendering. 

Explanatory notes, made as untechnical as possible, ac- 
company the passages considered. The reader is thus pro- 
vided with a brief commentary on about 140 of the readings 
in the Four Gospels which have been the most difficult of 
interpretation. As he sees clearness brought out of obscurity 
and sense substituted for nonsense, and this only with the 
strictly conventional method universally recognized and 
necessary in the criticism of any ancient and frequently 
copied work, he can form his own idea as to the probable 
origin of our received text. 

The Gospels as completed and published, in their present 
extent and form, are all of considerably earlier date than 
has commonly been supposed. The latest of them can be 
only a little later than the middle of the century. At the 
annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis in New York City, in December, 1934, 1 challenged 
my New Testament colleagues to designate even one pas- 
sage, from any of the Four Gospels, giving clear evidence 
of a date later than 50 A.D., or of origin outside Palestine. 
The challenge was not met, nor will it be, for there is no 
such passage. 
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The conclusion, from the evidence presented in this vol- 
ume, that the Grk. of our Gospels is the result of transla- 
tion, is inescapable. If, for instance, the Gospel of Jn. (in 
which the proof of mistranslation is even more striking 
than in the other Gospels) is not here shown to have been 
composed and published in the Aramaic language, then it is 
only fair to say that there is no such thing as proving trans- 
lation from internal evidence. But every scholar knows that 
such proof is rendered with certainty in countless cases. 
How? By the method, precisely, which is used here; there 
is no other. Numerous translations from Semitic into Greek, 
in the complete absence of even a word of the original text, 
have been demonstrated and accepted as such in recent 
years; generally after the writings had been pronounced 
"unquestionably Greek" by generations of excellent schol- 
ars. In no such case has evidence been presented even 
remotely approaching that which is afforded by the Gospels. 
According to the standard deemed satisfactory in these in- 
stances, each of our Gospels is now shown, many times 
over, to be a close rendering from a Semitic original. In- 
deed, I think it would be difficult to find anywhere, in 
translation from any language, more perfect proof than 
is offered here. 

The restoration of the original Semitic text in the very 
words employed by the evangelist, or (in the case of Lk.) 
by his sources, is ordinarily sure where the Grk. is plainly 
corrupt. But there is no claim of infallibility, conjectures 
must stand on their own merits, and occasionally it will be 
found necessary to correct or improve them. There are in 
this volume a few instances of such improvement over the 
verbal form conjectured in my Four Gospels, as well as 
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two or three cases not there recognized; see especially the 
notes on Mt. 5:32 and Jn. 5:34. Perhaps the most important 
revision of a former conjecture is in the verses Tn. 10:7 f.; 
see Exhibit XIX, B. Very possibly other cases of mistrans- 
lation will eventually be discovered, though their number 
will, I think, be very small. 

We can generally be sure of our text, from the beginning 
of Mt. to the end of Jn. We encounter no such hopeless 
problems, at any point, as those which confront us con- 
stantly in the O.T. The corruption is a matter of single 
words, not of whole passages. The very few lacunae of 
which there is evidence can be filled with practical certainty ; 
see Chapter XI. Otherwise in the O.T. When the Heb. 
text of I Sam. 13:1 tells us, with a straight face: "Saul was 
one year old when he began to reign, and he reigned two 
years in Jerusalem"; or when we read, in our best witness 
to the original Heb. of 2 Chron. 35:19 f. (namely 1 Esdr. 
1:21 f.), the result of an obvious lacuna, that the story of 
pious King Josiah was written in the record "of the worst 
sinners and most impious of men," 1 we have in the one 
case nothing whatever to guide us; in the other, it is only 
possible to make a precarious guess. The Gospels have suf- 
fered no recognizable loss. Mk. and Mt. were carefully 
copied, rendered with admirable faithfulness into Grk. 
almost immediately (for the reason which will be given), 
and thereafter the text was as ably watched over as was 
humanly possible. As soon as the Grk. Jn. appeared, the 
Four were combined in a Tetraevangelium, the "Gospel of 
the Several" (authors). 

1 Our Heb. avoids the libel by excising the whole passage; the LXX, both 
by omitting and by substituting a long passage from 2 Kings. 
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The following Introduction attempts to give some ac- 
count of the conditions under which the Gospels were 
composed; throwing extremely important light on the 
Jewish Messianic doctrine of the time; showing also why 
the Gospels were written early, why in Aramaic, and why 
Mk. and Mt. were so promptly rendered into Grk. Some 
aspects of the critical problem are also considered. 

The question is frequently asked: Why, if the Gospels 
are of such early date, do we not find them used in the 
Pauline writings? The answer is not difficult. Paul, as we 
see from his own words (Gal. i:nf., 16-19; 2:6) would 
have been the last man on earth to say, or to believe, or to 
give to others reason for believing, that he was indebted 
for his "gospel" to any human being, much less to any 
mere writings. These documents, moreover, were definitely 
intended for men who did not believe on the Nazarene. 
It is easy to see why Paul may have preferred to leave their 
use to others, while going his own way. He did not need 
them, and certainly could not be expected to quote from 
them. 

Another very natural query concerns the total disappear- 
ance of this Aramaic literature, and again the reason for 
the fact is hardly obscure. Literature disappears very rapidly 
when it is no longer wanted. Only in disregard of history 
could any one be surprised at the loss of the far more 
voluminous extra-canonical Jewish literature in Heb. and 
Aram, belonging to the pre-Christian time. As for the Chris- 
tian documents, we may imagine with what eagerness (see 
Introd., §3, latter part) and thoroughness these arch-heretical 
and dangerous writings would have been destroyed, all 
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through the land, by the Jews, who had the authority and 
the might to do this. The Romans under Titus doubtless 
did more, like the Greeks in the Maccabean time (i Mace. 
1:56-58). And when the Christians cut loose from the Jews, 
they had no further use for the language of their enemies. 
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The earliest Christian writings all aim to present the man 
of Nazareth as the divine leader, the Messiah, predicted in 
the Hebrew scriptures. As regards doctrine, the Four 
Gospels claim to represent the faith of Israel unchanged. 
Addressed, as without exception they all are, to the Jewish 
people familiar with the sacred writings, they hold fast 
to the word of God. Their rallying-cry is "fulfilment," and 
there they rest their case. 

That which the Jews had been awaiting was by no means 
the restoration of the monarchy, as is often supposed. The 
essential meaning of "the restoration of Israel" was the final 
establishment of God's chosen people in its rightful position 
of spiritual leadership, a supremacy gladly acknowledged 
throughout the wide world, as pictured especially in Second 
Isaiah. The height of material prosperity, and universal 
authority, were of course included in the picture, but the 
political element was never prominent. The Jews were not 
such simple folk as to suppose that the eternal plan of the 
God of the whole earth could be realized by the re- 
establishment of the Hebrew state, with a Jewish king on 
the throne in Jerusalem. 

In the days of the Hebrew monarchies, the conception of 
a restored "house of David" in fulfilment of 2 Sam. 7:16 
might have satisfied; though the Hebrew people eventually 
had more than their fill of kings, whether of their own 
race or of the foreign nations. Even the most acceptable of 

XV 
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their legitimate rulers, men like Hezekiah and Josiah, were 
of relatively very little consequence. Long before the begin- 
ning of the present era the conception of the coming De- 
liverer as a mere human being had been completely aban- 
doned. He had now become the "mighty god" of Is. 9:5 
(see Gray's Comm., p. 173!), the "prince of peace"; also 
destined "to smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and 
with the breath of his lips to slay the wicked" (11:4). 
Here the term "Son of God " for the Expected One, is 
definitely provided. The true Messianic doctrine made its 
appearance in the latter part of the Persian period, and it 
came into being full-fledged, or nearly so. 

In The Beginnings of Christianity, by Foakes Jackson 
and Kirsopp Lake, I, p. 356, we read: "It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that there was no generally accepted 
opinion, no organised and consistent teaching, above all no 
orderly Messianic doctrine possessing the faintest shadow 
of authority." The opinion thus expressed is rather widely 
held at present; I think the fact will eventually be recog- 
nized that it is utterly mistaken. Had the Jews no interest 
in the Prophets ? They would have been unlike every other 
thoughtful people on earth— unlike the eager theologians 
we know them to have been— if they had not possessed a 
very full and well-defined body of belief in regard to their 
divine protagonist and prince of peace, who was destined 
to save them and the world. It is, I think, no exaggeration 
to say, that the fundamental teachings in regard to the 
person of the Anointed One, and the program, fully devel- 
oped, of his coming, his conquest, and his world-wide rule, 
were clearly seen and taken for granted by all the Jewish 
writers of the last centuries B.C. 
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The rhapsodies in Is. 9 and 11 do not at all sound like 
new announcements; they summon their hearers to exult in 
a well-known assurance of coming glory. Contrast the im- 
pressive "Behold my Servant!" of 42:1, or "I make thee 
henceforth to hear new things" of 48:6. Others beside the 
writer of chaps. 9 and 11 had given the Hebrew thinkers 
food for thought. I have elsewhere attempted to show that 
the passage in chap. 9 harks back to 66:7-9, 12, and 65:17, 
and to point out the evident fact that 11:6-8 is a literary 
expansion of 65:25 (as Gray, pp. 223 f. concludes). Verses 
n:2-4a are plainly derived from 61:1-3, an d 11:4b may 
well have been suggested by 49:2a, a striking phrase in one 
of the most thought-provoking utterances in all Hebrew 
prophecy. 11:2a repeats the words of 56:8a. 2 

The eloquent author of the passages in Is. 9 and 11, with 
their description of the divine-human leader and his ever- 
lasting rule, derived his inspiration from Second Isaiah, that 
is certain. It is a very significant fact that the most of the 
"Messianic" descriptions in Hebrew-Jewish literature, and 
of the N.T. allusions and appeals to such scripture as defi- 
nite prediction of the superhuman being who now at last 
had appeared on earth, have in mind the same great 
prophecy. To list and discuss such references would require 
a long chapter. A few of the most striking passages are 
briefly presented in "The Influences " pp. 29-34; otners wil1 
occur to any student of the Bible. 

Especially important illustration is to be seen in Psalms 
17 and 18 of the "Psalms of Solomon," in which the char- 

a See The Second haiah, pp. 470*; and "The Influence of Second Isaiah 
in the Gospel, and Acts/' Journ. Bib. Lit-, vol. 48 (WP9). PP- ff-> 
referred to in the sequel as "The Influence." By "The Second Isaiah I mean 
chapb. 34-66. with the omission of 30-39- 
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acter and work of the coming Messiah are described. These 
poems obviously present no new doctrine, but give expres- 
sion to long-cherished and very definite beliefs. To quote 
from my "Outcroppings of the Jewish Messianic Hope," 
published in Studies in Early Christianity, edited by S. J. 
Case, N. Y. and London, 1928; referred to in the sequel as 
"Outcroppings": p. 289, "No one would ever be led . . . 
to suppose that the Messianic doctrine was new to the poet 
or to his readers. He is obviously dealing with long-familiar 
ideas and expressions. He has no need to explain anything, 
nor even to cite the older scriptures." In the Introduction 
to the edition by Ryle and James {The Psalms of Solomon, 
1891), pp. lii-liv, the idea of the Messiah in these poems is 
set forth. Every one of the many items in this list— the fea- 
tures of the Messianic kingdom and the distinctive character- 
istics of the person himself— is to be found, definitely and 
unmistakably, in Second Isaiah. 

The Anointed One of these psalms is a divine being. In 
the Introduction just mentioned, p. lv, the editors deny 
this; but their contention, I think, cannot stand. Israel had 
been definitely promised, in Is. 9 and 11, a divine deliverer 
and governor, a superhuman king on the throne of David, 
destined to reign forever, and to perform just such wonders 
as are described in these psalms. The abandonment of great 
promises for small, when the benefactor is known to be 
omnipotent, is unthinkable; the Jews had suffered no loss 
of faith (read the Psalter!); the achievements predicted are 
out of the range of human possibility; and finally, in 17:39, 
where the editors rightly recognize a verbal citation of Is. 
11:4, the power wielded by this Anointed One is said to 
be "forever," els aww ! In these poems, then, as every- 
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where else, the Jewish Messiah is a divine-human person. 
It was not necessary to say this in so many words (as Ryle 
and James, on 18:6, would claim), for every Israelite had 
known it for centuries past. 

In my "Outcroppings" I showed good reasons why the 
doctrine of a Jewish king, reviving the throne of Judah and 
trampling on the Gentiles, was not often paraded in writings 
intended for public circulation. Palestine in the last cen- 
turies B.C. was a powder magazine ready to explode, as 
both Jews and Gentiles thoroughly understood. Read Ezra 
4:15, 19, and Jn. 11:48, and consider the lesson of the 
Maccabean uprising. "The Messianic hope was an under- 
lying stratum rather than a field of thought open to the 
eyes of the world" ("Outcroppings," p. 285). It was also 
unnecessary to repeat what had already been given classical 
expression, and was firmly established in Hebrew theology. 

Malachi, who wrote under a Persian governor, uses the 
terms "the Lord" and "the Messenger of the Covenant," 
3:1 ff. (see Is. 42:19 and 44:26), and every reader knew what 
was meant. Daniel, in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
presents a pre-existent "man" coming in the clouds of 
heaven (7:13 f.), whose dominion will be everlasting; but 
when the historical interpretation is reached (vs. 27), he 
wisely omits repetition of what was already definite enough 
(see Exhibit XXIII, D). Henceforth "the Man" was a defi- 
nite Messianic title, admirably cryptic, and useful wherever 
ambiguity was desirable. The fact of its wide familiarity 
is obvious from the Book of Enoch, chaps. 46-70 ("Son of 
Man"), the Four Gospels, and 1 Acts. 3 

8 By this title I mean to designate Acts 1:1-15:35, a Judean document of the 
early church, which I think I have sufficiendy shown to have been originally 
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^As a matter of course, the Messiah was conceived as a 
pr ^hein g) h y Yahwehheid in readiness^ rhe *m 
when he should be incarnated m a man of Dav d s ^ No 
other conception was possible after Is. 9- 
other was natural. The doctrme happens o be express y 
suted in Enoch, 48:2, 3, ° and elsewhere; in Ps. Sol 18 6 
TZ If- he shall bring back to Anointed) 

himself in Jn. 8:58 and 17:5, 24. Dan. 7-13 has already 
^SS* verses 2-6 show repeated,- and distinctly 

i d"fhe wa 'cLn of God and "hidden before him. 
Cf Is L ft: "Yahweh called me from the womb, m 
t bowels of my mother he named my name; he made 
% luth like a keen sword, in the shadow of his hand 
conceded me; he made me ^.^^^ 
quiver he hid me away." So also m 4 Ezm, chap. 13, the 
Hrf God" is "Kept for a long period of time ( s 26) 
hidden away, to be seen by no man on earth until the 
S of his day"; ef. the "Hidden Imam" preserved in 
heaven of certain Shi'ite Mohammedan sects. 

The inevitable title "Son of God" (see Ps 2:7) long ante- 
dated "Son of Man." It was prescribed in Is. 9* ff * us 

carnated in a man of human parentage destined to reign 



of Acts, 1916). 
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forever is indeed strange to modern ideas (see The Begin- 
nings of Christianity, p. 366), but to the Jews of that day, 
with their absolute faith in Yahweh's omnipotence, it could 
cause no difficulty whatever. It was in this very thing that 
all their hope lay. The "mighty god" on the throne of 
David, the eternal king of the Messianic age, is not ex- 
pressly declared to be a scion of David in Is. 9, though this 
is plainly implied; in n :i it is said in so many words. In 
the verse 4 Ezra 12:32 the Coming One is both pre-existent 
and "of the seed of David," and the same conception is 
fundamental to the christology of the Psalms of Solomon. 
The doctrine of the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel (in 
spite of the purely superficial term Logos, a mere up-to-date 
ornament borrowed from Greek philosophy) had been a 
commonplace of Jewish theology for three or four cen- 
turies. The documents, strangely neglected and misinter- 
preted, are before us, and their teaching is clear and con- 
sistent. 

The promise to David always maintained its place in the 
great expectation. The editors of Ps. Sol., quoted above, 
saw a very long interval in which the prediction was either 
forgotten or disregarded (Introd,, p. liv). According to their 
view, Haggai was the last to emphasize it, until it was 
resurrected, for some reason, by the author of these psalms! 
In particular, they find it significant that the house of 
David is left out of sight in the considerable literature of 
the Hasmonean period. As to this, there are two things to 
be said: (1) The Hasmoneans were not descendants of 
David, but of the priests, and therefore the prediction of 
triumph through a man of his line would hardly be dwelt 
upon in their time (though the cherished expectation is 
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stated definitely enough in i Mace. 2:57!); (2) The dating 
of Hebrew literature is less easy now than it was in 1891. 

Even before the time when the true "Messianic" doctrine 
took shape it had ceased to be possible to tell who were 
the descendants of David, and who were not. Genealogical 
lists were easily constructed, but less easily credited. After 
the divinity of the Anointed One had been firmly and 
permanently established in Hebrew theology, the "Son of 
David" was thought of more and more as a title, even 
while the lineage was held to be necessary. Yahweh, who 
would appoint the time, would provide the person. He who 
from the stones of the field could raise up children to 
Abraham could renew the blood of David in any man of 
his choice. (Somewhat similarly, John the Baptist was 
Elijah; not the same who stood with Moses on the mount 
of transfiguration, but a prophet "in the spirit and power 
of Elijah," Lk. 1:17.) So it came about that such a saint 
and patriot as Rabbi Akiba could accept, whole-heartedly, 
Bar Cocheba as the promised Messiah, though no one be- 
lieved him to be a son of David by human descent. 

The editors of The Beginnings of Christianity express 
surprise that the idea of a warrior king is so prominent in 
Ps. Sol.; and they are inclined to think that under the influ- 
ence of "some Targums" Rabbi Akiba had been led to 
conceive of the Messiah as "a liberator" (p. 361). But the 
Messiah was always a liberator, always "a triumphant war- 
rior"— in the initial stage of his glorious career. No por- 
trayal, from the earliest time onward, is complete without 
this absolutely essential feature. The overthrow of the hos- 
tile nations was his first great task. Was Israel in no need 
of liberation? Were "the uttermost parts of the earth" to 
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be peaceably annexed ? All the prophets and psalmists fore- 
told that at the end of the present age there must be a 
mighty conflict, a tremendous clash between Yahweh's hosts 
and the world powers representing his enemies. The divine 
champion pictured in Is. 11:4b (the passage verbally cited in 
Ps. Sol. 17:39, and seemingly derived from Is. 49:2) is ex- 
pressly appointed to accomplish this task of conquest and 
deliverance. There is no accident in the prediction, nor is 
its repetition in Ps. Sol. an isolated fact. On the contrary, 
it was the usual conception of the latest Hebrew writers 
that the pre-existent Son of God was destined to lead his 
Father's hosts in the day of triumph. Not that the marvelous 
power wielded by the Son is his own; it is always the 
might of Yahweh, who holds the right hand of his agent, 
a distinctly subordinate being. The Messiah of the Book of 
Enoch is essentially the same as in the Psalms of Solomon 
(though the title "King" is avoided). See chaps. 46; 48:8 f.; 
52:6-9; 62; 69:27; 105:2. He wields the might given him by 
the Most High, is destined to universal dominion, and is 
appointed judge of all the world. Similarly in Second 
Isaiah the triumph is given to the Servant (42:6 f.), but 
Yahweh is the real victor (vs. 13). This is put concisely, in 
a bit of late Hebrew mythology, in Hab. 3:13a, at the close 
of a highly figurative description of the final destruction 
of the powers of evil on the earth: 

Thou wentest forth for the rescue of thy people, 
For rescue, with thine Anointed. 4 - 

Another aspect of the deliverer is shown in Zech. 9:9 f., 

* As I showed in "The Prophecy of Habakkuk," in Jewish Studies tn Memory 
of George A Kohut (New York, 1035), pp. 581 £., Hab. v. 12- 14 (°f course 
with eniuidafion of thr text) is based directly and in part verbally on Is. 4i:i5f. 
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where the portrait of "the King"-like all the other portraits 
-goes back ultimately to Second Isaiah. It is on the other 
hand noticeable in the last chapters of this prophecy, with 
their repeated mention of the coming kingdom and the 
slaughter of the nations, that while "the glory of the house 
of David" (12:7) is emphasized, the occupant of the throne 
is Yahweh himself (14:9, 16 ff.); this picture, obviously, for 
reasons of caution. 

In the songs of the Psalter, where the final triumph and 
rescue are naturally prominent ideas, we see frequently a 
picture like that in Habakkuk. Thus in 110:1-5: 

Yahweh says to my Lord, 

Sit thou at my right hand, 

Till I make thine enemies thy footstool. . . . 

Yahweh at thy right hand 

Will strike down kings in the day of his wrath. 

The interpretation attested by Mk. 12:35-37 is certainly the 
one intended by the author of the psalm. We have already 
seen (above) that "Lord" is a title of the Messiah used by 

Malachi. . 

Even more like the picture in Habakkuk is that m Ps. 2, 
where the nations and the kings of the earth set themselves 
"against Yahweh and his Anointed," who is promised the 
power to "break them with a rod of iron, dash them in pieces 
like a potter's vessel"; words repeated as uttered to the Mes- 
siah, the Son of David, in Ps. Sol., 17:26. In vss. 6-8 of this 
second psalm, the coming King, the Son of God, is also given 
the promise: 



Ask of me, and I will give you the nations as your portion, 
The uttermost parts of the earth as your possession; 
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a saying paraphrased from Is. 55:4^ where the prophet 
represents Yahweh as making allusion to the promise to 
David, and then as saying to the coming King: "Behold, I 
make you 5 ... the leader and commander of the peoples; 
you shall call nations that you know not," etc. 

There are in the Psalter numerous passages of this nature, 
certainly conceived as definitely Messianic, which are so 
casual or cryptic as to leave us in uncertainty, in our inability 
to follow the imagination of the writer. The Messianic doc- 
trine was so ancient, so firmly established, with its various 
formulae and its evasive allusions so universally understood, 
that there was no need of elaboration or explanation. There 
is here no space for discussing further examples. 

The "King" in the Psalter, if not Yahweh himself, is al- 
ways either David or the Messiah: the view of Driver and of 
many other scholars. At the time when these hymns were 
first sung in the temple there was no king on the throne in 
Jerusalem, nor any prospect of a restored kingdom. See 1 
Chron. 16:34, 41; 2 Chron. 5:13; 7:6; Ezra 3:11; from the 
middle of the third century B.C. We do not happen to have 
any clear evidence as to the time when the Psalter was trans- 
lated into Greek. It is not easy to believe that this could have 
waited until after the second century B.C. If the Hebrew 
psalmists are permitted the vivid imagination of oriental 
poets, and fervent religious feeling, there is no room for sup- 
posing Maccabean psalms. 

One outstanding feature of the Messianic expectation, the 
hope for the Gentiles, has not thus far been touched upon, 
and must now be briefly considered. The share of the na- 

B As I attempted to show in The Second Itaiak, the suffixed pronoun must 
onginallv have been second person; the direct address should begin in vs. 4, 
not in the following verse. 
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tions in the blessings of the Coming Age, the result of their 
conversion to the true faith, is dwelt upon in all the earliest 
Christian records. The words attributed to Jesus in Mt. 
24:14, 28:19, and Lk. 24:47 declare the necessity of evangel- 
izing all the foreign peoples; and in the last-named passage 
this is said to be the teaching of the Hebrew scriptures. 
Indeed, there is constant reference to O. T. prophecy. Jesus 
quotes Is. 56:7 in Mk. 11:17, and 56:8 in Jn. 10:16; both pas- 
sages forfeiting the ingathering of the nations. Lk. 2:32 (in 
the Hebrew document) cites as Messianic the striking phrase 
of Is. 42:6, repeated in 49:6, "Light of the Gentiles"; and 
Paul also quotes the passage in Acts 13:47. There was at no 
time any thought of a gospel for the Jews only. Paul's new 
light on the matter concerned procedure only, as he himself 
says in Rom. 11:25 ff. (quoting Is. 59:20 f.!); and the need 
of the new procedure was seen at once, and acted upon, by 
all the leaders of the church. It could not have been long 
postponed. 

The teaching as to the Gentiles is wide-hearted in all the 
Hebrew-Jewish Messianic literature, though the fact is fre- 
quently ignored, or denied. It is not uncommon to see the 
Jewish doctrine of the first century— or indeed, of the whole 
post-Maccabean time— stated as though it looked for the ulti- 
mate extinction of the foreign peoples. R. H. Charles, in 
his Translation of Enoch, commenting on a passage which 
seems to include foreigners in the general resurrection, re- 
marks (p. 139, footnote): "The whole history of Jewish 
thought points in an opposite direction" (!); and in a note 
on 48:4 (which quotes Is. 42:6) : "The Messiah will become 
the light of the Gentiles through his future coming and 
character being made known unto them"— the light which 



a man sees as his house burns down. In fact, the Book of 
Enoch promises "salvation" to both Jews and Gentiles; see 
for example 50:2-4; 90:30. The Psalms of Solomon do the 
same; see 17:4 (quoting Is. 42:3 f.), 35 f. (!), 38b; and also, 
again like Enoch, declare that the Messiah will punish Jews 
and Gentiles alike; see 17:26, 47. The fateful line which is 
drawn is between the adherents of the true faith and the 
wicked, of whatever nation. The substance of the faith is 
given with sufficient clearness in Enoch 48:5: "All who 
dwell on earth will fall down and bow the knee before him 
(the Messiah) and will bless ... the Lord of Spirits." 

As in Enoch and the Psalms of Solomon, so in all the 
pre-Christian Jewish literature, the hope for the nations is 
clearly stated, as a matter of course needing no explanation 
or comment. It is unnecessary to quote passages. See, for 
illustration, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: Levi, 
4:4, 18:9; Judah, 22:2, 24:6; Zebulun, 9:8; Dan, 6:7; Asher, 
7:3, 9:2, 10:5, 10. Also Sibylline Oracles III, 710-723, 767 f. 

The Psalter, the great hymnal of the Jewish people, widely 
familiar for many generations before the beginning of the 
present era, is full of the universal promise, the voice of 
the multitude. See, as a few examples, 65:3; 67:4-6; 72:17; 
76:10 ("all the humble of the earth"); 86:9; 145:14-21. The 
picture of the glorious future drawn by psalmists and 
prophets (Zech. 9:10, in a Messianic picture, is typical) is 
always religious rather than political. Up to the time when 
the Gospels were written, there was no Messianic hope 
which did not include the mission to the Gentiles and their 
conversion in multitude; it was an essential feature of the 
great program. 

A very noticeable feature, in all this Messianic prediction, 
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is the constant reference to the great prophecy, Is. 34-66. 
Many examples have been given in the preceding pages, 
and others could be added. In the Gospels and 1 Acts, espe- 
cially, at the very points where authentication of the Mes- 
siahship is chiefly sought and needed, this particular scrip- 
ture is in the foreground. In the narrative of the baptism, 
the voice from heaven declares Jesus not only the Son, but 
also the Servant; the phrase, "my beloved, in whom I de- 
light," being taken from Is. 42:1. Again, at the transfigura- 
tion, the voice is heard, and this time Lk. (9:35) instead of 
"beloved" has the more exact rendering, "the Elect One" 
(a favorite title in the Book of Enoch). The added words, 
"Hear ye him," seem reminiscent of Is. 50:10, "Who is there 
among you who fears Yahweh? Hear 6 the voice of his 
Servant!" 

When the direct question is put to Jesus (Mt. 11:5, Lk. 
7:22), "Are you the One predicted?" the answer is from 
Is. 61 :i ff. That is, the personage "anointed of Yahweh" 
(vs. 1) was by the Jewish people of that day understood to 
be the promised Son of David. This appears even more 
clearly, if possible, in Lk. 4:17-21, where Jesus says to the 
men of Nazareth, "Today the scripture which you have just 
heard is fulfilled!" The conclusion carries with it Is. 42:2 f., 
7 and 49:8 f., for it is quite beyond question that in these 
passages the same coming Benefactor is described. In Acts 
3:13, 26; 4:27, 30 Jesus is identified with the Servant, and 
especially with the suffering Servant. Peter says to the peo- 
ple (3:26) that the great work is to be effective "in turning 
away every one of you from your sins." This refers directly 

6 Pointing the verb as imperative, as it was actually read by the LXX, de- 
cidedly improves the passage. 
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to Is. 50 and 53; and the latter chapter is quoted to the same 
effect in Acts 8:32. "The Just One" of Acts 3:14 and 7:52 is 
a title derived from Is. 53:11. The "new covenant " to which 
Jesus refers in Mk. 14:24 and parallels, goes back through 
Zech. 9:11 (in the Messianic passage) to Is. 55:3 ff., repeated 
in 61 :8 f . It is the new covenant with the Son of David, an- 
nouncing that through the sacrifice of the Servant the whole 
world—not simply Israel— is to be saved. 

Certain it is, that all the Hebrew-Jewish writers who deal 
with specifically Messianic doctrine, from the Gospels, 
1 Acts, and Paul back through the post-canonical literature, 
the Psalter, the Prophets (Zech. 9:9, Hab. 3:13, Mai. 1:11; 
3:1, Jer. 23:5, etc.), to Is., chaps. 9 and 11, look to Second 
Isaiah as the fountain head. The fact is more significant, 
I believe, than has been suspected. There was a definite 
time when a new picture of the future was drawn for 
Israel, a mighty portrayal which profoundly influenced all 
the subsequent literature, and was accepted by the people. 
Its central feature is the triumph and beneficent reign of 
a superhuman \ing, whose kindly authority is to be world- 
wide. Here for the first time the national hope was given 
a definite religious content, universal application, and endur- 
ing literary form. By the beginning of the first century of 
the common era the tradition of this new revelation was 
centuries old, but not too old to have been well preserved. 

§2. The Program of Second Isaiah 

The outstanding literary feature of this great masterpiece 
of religious philosophy is a figure of speech, well known, 
but not always well understood. The profound conception 
of the "Servant" as the index of the nation is worthy of this 
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greatest of the Hebrew prophets. It is the key to the under- 
standing of the whole prophecy, underlying each of the suc- 
cessive features of a fully developed plan. The prophet sees 
human history as a unit, from the creation of the world to 
the day of the Messiah, and the center is Palestine. His 
thought is always primarily of his people; but Israel's repre- 
sentative (whether past or future) is always kept in sight, 
and the traits of the one are those of the other. His con- 
ception requires the use of the term "servant" in more than 
one connotation, and the differing applications of the figure 
must shade off into one another. 7 Even where the person 
of the Davidic King (his great creation) is most distinctly 
portrayed, the picture soon returns — and must return — to 
the nation. The individual, the Coming One, stands clearly 
before us in 42:1 ff., in 45:1 If., in 49:1-6, in 55:3-5, and in 
61:1 ff.; but the picture dissolves. 

In 41 :8 ff 14-16 the representative is named Jacob; he 
who at length will "shatter mountains, make hills as chaff"; 
the passage elaborated by Habakkuk in his picture of the 
Messianic triumph. In the same chapter we are given sud- 
den glimpses of another champion, 41:2 £, 25; this time not 
named, though we can recognize him with certainty. It is 
(as the Targum recognizes) an idealized Abraham, the king 
who fought and conquered the great kings of the earth, 
projected from Gen. 14 into the dawn of the Messianic age. 
No other champion ever came "from the east" (Ur of the 
Chaldees) and "from the north" (Harran), "calling on 
Yahweh's name." He appears again in 46:11. But these 
patriarchs are only shadows of a far greater figure. 

7 1 have set this forth with some fulness in The Second Isaiah, in the chapter 
dealing with Servant and the Messiah. 
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On the other hand, the mighty warrior (41:2 f., 45:1 ff.), 
the teacher (50:4), the Davidic king (553 ff-), the universal 
benefactor (61:1-3), is in each case and in a very true sense 
Israel personified, the embodiment of the nation at its best. 
Here the prophet saw more deeply than any of his predeces- 
sors. The meekness of the ruler, pictured in 42:2, is the 
counterpart of what is said of the nation in 50:4-9. The 
shattering, all-conquering might of Israel led by Yahweh 
(41:15 f.) is that of the Anointed One, similarly led, in 
45:1 1 There is gain of hidden riches (45:3) or division of 
the spoil with the strong (53:12). "I call thee by name" 
(a highly significant phrase!) is said to one representative of 
the nation (Jacob) in 43:1, to another (the coming King) 
in 45:3 £., and again to the same personage (the Servant, 
not yet manifested) in 49:1. 

Nevertheless, the nation is not identical with its pre- 
determined divine-human leader, and in two passages the 
prophet puts aside his characteristic symbolization to the 
extent of making a clear distinction. The title which is ap- 
plied expressly, and in very significant language, to the 
people Israel in 41:8, 43:10; 44:1 f., 21; and even in 49:3, 
is employed in 49:5 f- to designate him who is ordained 
of Yahweh "to bring bac\ to him Jacob, and to gather for 
him Israel." And in 45:4^ the same mighty personage is 
called, and given his new "surname," Anointed; "for the 
sake of Jacob my servant, and Israel my chosen." 

Here, as might have been expected, is the origin of the 
standing title "Messiah" applied to the central figure of 'the 
Hebrew national hope; it is given to him again in 61:1. 
Moreover, in the poems of this writer (who wrote, accord- 
ing to good evidence, at about the year 400 B.C.) there was 
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set before the eyes of Israel a picture of the King, and of 
the dawn of his day, which remained essentially the same 
for all the future time. Yet the prophet's new application of 
the term, and the signification of his whole prophecy were 
taken away from him (for modern readers) after having 
been in circulation for a century and a half. This mag- 
nificent creation, the Magna Charta of the world's redemp- 
tion, a perfect literary unit from chap. 34 to chap. 66 
(omitting, of course, chaps. 36-39), is reduced to incompre- 
hensible fragments by the absurd interpolation of Cyrus in 
44:28 and 45:1, accompanied by a few supporting inser- 
tions. 8 It is strange that this very obvious work of editing, 
which has wrought unexampled mischief in the O.T. and 
still more in the Gospels, should be generally unrecognized 
at this present day, when so many similar interpretative 
insertions in Hebrew prophecy are well known. The reason 
for the interpolations in Second Isaiah is obvious and fully 
sufficient, namely, keen interest in the Chronicler's narra- 
tive contained in the book of Ezra. 

The prophet's program for Israel is clear and consistent 
throughout. First, recognition of the present unworthiness. 
There can be no triumph, no kingdom as yet, for the people 
are not ready. Second Isaiah is emphatic on this point. Israel 
neither knows God nor comprehends his purpose (40:27 f.). 
"Thou hast not called upon me, Jacob, thou hast been weary 
of me, Israel. . . . Thou hast burdened me with thy sins, 
wearied me with thine iniquities" (43:22 ff.). "It is not in 
truth, nor by right, that they . . . stay themselves upon the 

8 These excrescences were demonstrated as such in The Second Isaiah, chap- 
ter III. 
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God of Israel" (48:1 f.). "Thou heardest not, thou knewest 
not; from of old thine ear was not opened" (48:8). See also 
50:1 f., 11, and the more definite accusations in chaps. 57 ff. 
and 65 f. As the prophet continues with his splendid pre- 
dictions, he feels more and more strongly, and sets forth 
more and more sharply, the distressing outlook in his own 
day. 

A corresponding contrast appears, of necessity, in the 
picture of the Leader who is held in waiting. In 42:1 ff. 
he is a most impressive figure, the ruler and judge of the 
world, seen in the indefinite future; in vss. 19 f. we are 
brought back to the present: "Who is blind, but my Servant? 
or deaf, as my Messenger 9 whom I send? The people are 
discouraged, 40:27; 50:1; 58:3; 64:7, etc.; the future "re- 
storer of Israel" cries (49:4): "I have labored for nought!" 
and he is shown how much he has to learn. In chap. 45, 
just after the promise of future triumph over every world 
power, Yahweh says to his Messiah (vs. 4) : "I have called 
thee by thy name; I have surnamed thee [by the title 
"Anointed"], though thou hast not \nown me."' 

Second, there must be suffering, and the reason for it 
must be understood. It is an essential feature of the divine 
plan; chaps. 50 and 53. Vicarious atonement is taught here 
as plainly as any words could teach it, and the fact was 
recognized by all in that day and in the following genera- 
tions. It is the people of Israel who suffer, but the portrayal 
is in terms of their representative. It was open to any in- 
terpreter to see even the death of the sacrificial victim de- 
clared, and this in fact became the customary interpreta- 

9 From this passage, and from 44:26, Mai. 3:1 derived the tule "Messenger 
of the Covenant," employed of the Messiah (see above). 
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tion, 10 though it was not the meaning intended by the 
prophet. When the Servant shall have completed his sacri- 
fice, shall have "poured out his life to the utmost" (lit. 
"unto death"), vs. 12, this will mean that the saints and 
thinkers of Israel have accepted for themselves the great 
sacrifice. 

Third, the nation must be spiritually prepared for its 
liberation and its triumph. Yahweh is ready at all times, 
and the day will come whenever Israel is fit for it: 42:23-25; 
44:22; 48:18; 55:2 f., 6f.; 58:1-11; 59:1 f. God keeps the 
liberator, the "sharp arrow," concealed in his quiver (49:2); 
when the time is ripe (Hab. 2:3) he will bring him forth. 
But the time of his manifestation depends on the people; 
it is only when they shall be ready (Lk. 1 :vf) that he can 
appear in the flesh. Not till then can be heard the roar of 
triumph in the city and the temple, announcing the birth 
of the "male child" (66:6 f.). It was the recognition of this 
necessity, and of the difficulty of meeting it, that produced 
the doctrine of the Forerunner, stated in Mai. 3:23 f. (4:5 f.). 

Fourth, the people must spread abroad the true faith, not 
keep it to themselves. The Israelites always knew the need 
of propaganda, and felt its importance more and more as 
time went on. Second Isaiah gives them a new conception 
of the task. The faith of Israel (though not the special 
privilege of the chosen people) is for all mankind, and 
must be carried forth into every part of the world. The 

10 Hence the doctrine, surviving in the Rabbinic wrmngs, of the other Mes- 
siah, not the son of David but the son of Ephraim, who suffered and died. 
It is interesting to conjecture how a Targum of Is. 53 would have looked in 
the earlier part of the first century. The present Targum is a curious and 
ingeniously twisted specimen of exegesis, designed to remove completely from 
sight the interpretation accepted by the Christians, who had made great capital 
of the chapter. 
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Servant is given "a tongue for teaching" (50:4) ; the people 
must proclaim what they know. "You have heard all this, 
will you not declare it?" (48:6). They are Yahweh's wit- 
nesses, but have not witnessed. In 48:20 the prophet reminds 
them of the great deliverance, the flight from Egypt (not 
from "Babylon" and "Chaldea," which are interpolated), 
and proceeds: "Tell this, make it known; carry it forth to 
the end of the earth!" Cf. 52:10-12. 

Fifth, multitudes of the Gentiles will see the truth and 
be persuaded, but these multitudes will be but a part of 
the whole; there must be a final conflict, in which Yahweh's 
might will be shown, and the powerful enemies of his peo- 
ple will be annihilated. So the prophets taught, and con- 
tinued to teach. II Is. several times predicts this victory, in 
picturesque language; the passages have already been cited. 
In this conflict, in which "mountains are shattered and 
hills leveled*' (41:15 f.; 42:13-15; 45:2a; Hab. 3:6, 9, 13 f. 
as emended), it is no human power that is wielded, no 
Israelite forces are in the field; Yahweh's "arm" is mani- 
fested (40:10; 51:9; 52:10; 53:1), and it is this which strikes 
down kings and armies in behalf of his Servant, called 
Jacob in 41:8-16, Abraham in vs. 25, and the Anointed in 
45:1, who stands at his right hand (41:13; 45:1), as in 
Hab. 3:13. 

The Second Isaiah's prediction of the ingathering of the 
Gentiles is his greatest contribution to the religious faith of 
Israel; greater even than his wonderful portrayal of the 
coming leader. He himself declares it to be a new revela- 
tion, never before made known. This he says in 48 :6 £. (cf. 
49:5 ff., 55:3-5), and then in 49:8-13 he proceeds to develop 
the theme. It was doctrine that could easily be misunder- 
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stood, and even resisted. He had prepared the way for it in 
the earlier chapters, from chap. 34 onward: contrasting the 
punishment of Yahweh's enemies with the future glory of 
Israel; proclaiming Yahweh as the creator of the universe 
and of all men on earth (this always introduced whenever 
the hope for the nations is mentioned); ridiculing the 
"gods" of the foreigners, naming especially Bel and Nebo, 
and predicting the downfall of that power (Babylon) whose 
yoke the Jews had been bearing. More than this, he ex- 
pressly anticipates objection, disappointment, and replies to 
it, putting the words in Yahweh's mouth: "Will you ques- 
tion me about my children'? will you command me con- 
cerning the work of my hands?" (45:11); and when, after 
the description of the home-coming of the Gentiles in 49: 
8-13, Zion cries out, "Yahweh has forsaken me!" he replies, 
"Can a woman forget her child?" and in the remainder of 
the chapter sets forth the glory which no other people can 
share. It is significant that in chap. 45, before the passage 
just cited and leading the way to it, the prophet puts his 
creation of a superhuman son of David into necessary con- 
nection with his doctrine of the salvation of the Gentiles. 
See vss. 4-6, cf. 22 f. And indeed, as has already been said, 
the teaching concerning the Messiah, all the way from II Is. 
to the Gospels, always included as an essential feature the 
ingathering of the best of the nations. 

Sixth, A new earth; endless reign of justice and good 
will among men; with the Messiah on the throne in a new 
Jerusalem, joyfully acknowledged by the erstwhile strangers 
and enemies (including kings), who make pilgrimages to 
the holy city, and are free to worship Yahweh in their own 
way. The wicked, of both Jews and Gentiles, have perished. 
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§3. The Tas\ of the Nazarenes 

What has here been set forth as "the program of Second 
Isaiah" was normative for all the subsequent Hebrew-Jewish 
writers, up to the rise of Christianity. Nothing was sub- 
tracted from it, certainly very little could be added to it. 
Every feature of the eschatology of the Gospels is derived 
from the O.T. The disciples of Jesus, when he had passed 
from among them, realized that no time must be lost, for 
there was much preparatory work to be done before the 
promised kingdom could be established on earth. 

First of all, the person of the Nazarene must be equated 
with the long-inherited picture of the Messiah. The Jewish 
people, "beginning at Jerusalem," must be brought to ac- 
cept the identification. Then, as soon as possible, the truth 
must be carried abroad to all the Jews of the Dispersion, 
for only through Jewish agency could the good tidings be 
proclaimed to the Gentiles. 

In spite of the fierce and stubborn opposition already 
encountered, they can have had no doubt as to the outcome, 
for they were sure of their ground, and saw themselves in 
possession of important advantages. They numbered, from 
the first, a very considerable body of those who were fully 
persuaded that Jesus was the predicted Messiah. A powerful 
appeal could be made to his known personal character, and 
to his teachings that were preserved. There were eye-wit- 
nesses who would testify. Immensely important was the 
argument from fulfilment of scripture; for all the people, 
high and low, saw in the Hebrew scriptures the word of 
God, and believed that all must be fulfilled. And again, 
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there was the political situation, showing that the time was 
ripe for the promised deliverer. 

They had no need, nor could they have wished, to revise 
the Messianic doctrine. It was very ancient, and known to 
all; their hope lay in maintaining and applying it. It was 
definite, detailed, and unquestioned. Frequently in the Gos- 
pels the claims of Jesus are tested by the popular beliefs: 
Could the Messiah come from Galilee? etc. Mt. 2:4 ff. repre- 
sents the chief priests and scribes as furnishing Herod with 
the official Jewish teaching as to the birthplace of the ex- 
pected king. The people know that his reign is to be eternal 
(Jn. 12:34). According to Mk. 14:61, Mt. 26:63, LL 22:70, 
the high priest and his associates held the Messiah to be the 
Son of God. It would have been folly on the part of these 
first Christian narrators to misrepresent what was well 
known. As for the passages of Hebrew scripture to which 
they especially appeal as Messianic, and as fulfilled in the 
man of Nazareth, it is altogether probable that in each case 
the interpretation which they give is the one which was 
accepted in their day. But the Messianic application of such 
passages was thenceforward repudiated, as a matter of 
course, by the Jewish authorities, as far as this could be 
done. 

Nowhere in the Gospels, the Acts, and the writings of 
Paul is there the slightest evidence that any element of the 
Jewish people rejected the Messianic doctrine, or held it 
lightly. There is nowhere any hint of a contrast between 
those who held the doctrine and those who did not; and 
this means, beyond question, that there was no such line 
that could be drawn. The argument of the Nazarenes is 
always concerning the person, never concerning the office. 
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As for the Sadducees, it was natural that they, as a party, 
should show antagonism to the Nazarenes and their leaders 
(Mk. 12:18, Acts 4:1 f., 23:6 ff., etc.), because of the empha- 
sis which the new teaching gave to the resurrection from 
the dead. This gives no evidence, however, that they re- 
jected the ancient and deep-rooted faith of their people in 
the coming Son of David; for belief in the resurrection was 
not one of its essential features, nor was it inconsonant with 
any of their known tenets. Liberal and "modern" as they 
were, they certainly never abandoned, as a party, their claim 
to belong to God's chosen people. 

Concerning the measure of success which the Nazarenes 
achieved in their initial task of persuading their fellow 
countrymen in Jerusalem, Judea, and Palestine we are very 
ill informed. The general impression of progress given in 
I Acts is doubtless trustworthy as far as it goes, but it leaves 
us in the dark as to many important matters. 

Some highly significant evidence from the side of the 
unbelieving Jewish authorities is to be had, but very slight 
attention has been paid to it hitherto. It was presented in 
summary, apparendy for the first time, by the late Professor 
George F. Moore in an article dealing with "The Repudia- 
tion of the Christian Scriptures" (by the Jews), published in 
Essays in Modern Theology and Related Subjects, a Testi- 
monial to Charles A. Briggs; New York, 191 1. The editors 
of The Beginnings of Christianity recognize fully the impor- 
tance of this article, and call attention to it in Vol. I, pp. 318- 
320, giving considerable excerpts, of which the following 
are the chief. 

"In the early stages of the controversy as to the 'Writings' 
[especially Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Esther and Sirach] 
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the Gospels' were expressly excluded, and by implication 

must previously have been sometimes admitted. This is 
clearly stated fa Tosephta Y ^ .. ^ ^ T & 

Sabbath xni (xiv), 5, in deciding which books may be 
rescued from fire on the sabbath; the Gospels are excluded, 
though they contain the name of God." . . . "The earliest 
mention is in the time of Johanan ben Zakkai; perhaps 
earlier than the war under Titus, not possibly more than a 
decade or two later." 

This indicates the beginning of a stricter practice follow- 
ing a time in which Nazarenes, with their "gospels," were 
regarded as good and loyal Jews (though mistaken), and 
could share, like any others, in the synagogue service. New 
developments necessitated a change from this attitude of 
toleration. 

"Johanan's successor, Gamaliel II, caused the petition for 
the downfall of the heretics to be inserted in the prescribed 
form of prayer" (the Shemone Esre; this was about the 
year 80). 

"In the second and third decades of the second century 
the situation becomes more strained; all the great leaders 
of Judaism-Ishmael, Akiba, Tarphon. Jose the Galilean- 
inveigh against the heretics and their scriptures with a vio- 
lence which shows how serious the evil was" (and numer- 
ous examples are given). 

This supports perfectly the representation of I Acts, that 
the number of Jewish Christians became very large, enough 
so to cause much uneasiness. However, the firm opposition 
of the authorities, and of the great majority of the people, 
was decisive. "In the second half of the century the polemic 
against Christianity abruptly ceases." By this time the ma- 
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jority of the Jewish Christians had finally abandoned Juda- 
ism and thrown in their lot with the Gentiles. 11 

The editors of The Beginnings of Christianity comment: 
"The extreme importance of this evidence is twofold. First, 
it can scarcely refer to Greek books. It is therefore the earli- 
est and most direct evidence that we possess for the existence 
of Aramaic (or, conceivably, Hebrew) gospels." . . . "Sec- 
ondly, this ... is probably the earliest evidence for 'gospels' 
in any form." 

§4. The Literary Propaganda of the First Decade 

The material of the Four Gospels is Messianic through- 
out. It is addressed to men who hold firmly a uniformly 
understood doctrine of the predicted saviour, saying to them 
in effect: Here is presented to you the wonderful news that 
the prophecies — which you well know — are at last being 
fulfilled; the incarnation of the "Servant" has already taken 
place; he has suffered and died, according to the prediction, 
and has returned, for a season, to heaven. The end of the 
present age is at hand, and the Kingdom of God on a new 
earth is soon to be established, as our forefathers, the in- 
spired prophets, foretold. The story of the god-man and of 
his forerunner John the Baptist, with the proofs in detail, 
are here before you. 

The most striking feature of this extensive material is its 
perfect homogeneity. It presents only the evidence of Jesus' 
Messiahship, nothing else. Moreover, it leaves entirely out 
of account, for the present, one highly important feature 
of the Messianic expectation, the light promised to the Gen- 

u See also the interesting article hy R Travis Herford, "The Problem of the 
'Minim* Further Considered," in Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. Kahut, 
PP- 359-3^9- 
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tiles. The message now presented is for the chosen people, 
the heirs of Israel's past who know the doctrine of the 
Anointed, the people who are most in need of deliverance. 
Except in the reported last words of Jesus, and in one or 
two incidental allusions (Lk. 2:32, Jn. 11:52) there is no 
mention, nor account taken, of any who do not know the 
teaching regarding the Messiah of the Jews. It is hard to 
believe, in view of the large amount of this material, and 
of the variety in its literary form, that this uniformity can 
have been purely accidental. It suggests rather a clearly 
understood plan, and an overseeing authority. 

The narratives, hymns, and discourses which make up the 
substance of our Gospels all give plain evidence of coming 
from about the same time, namely the earliest period of the 
"Christian" organization. There is no considerable change 
in the general impression of surrounding conditions from 
Mk. to Jn., nor any development of doctrine that would re- 
quire more than a very short time. There is in the Fourth 
Gospel more of the atmosphere of controversy, due in part 
to the nature of the teachings put forth, but more to the 
fact of increasing opposition. Even here the "church" is still 
distinctly a Jewish sect, with no immediate prospect of 
breaking away from the Israelite community. "Salvation is 
of the Jews" (4:22). It seems hardly conceivable that the 
passage i2:2off. can have been written after Paul's mis- 
sionary work had begun; indorsed, as it was, by the leaders 
in Jerusalem. The stage of "evangelization" which this 
Gospel represents (e.g. in 4:35-38) is the earliest, the purely 
Jewish stage. It contains, moreover, no "Christian" theology 
whatever, in distinction from Jewish doctrine. 

What has here been said in regard to homogeneity applies 
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also, and equally, to the matter peculiar to the Fourth 
Gospel; but particularly considered is the widely circulated 
material used by the three Synoptists and in part by Jn.; 
and this, as has been remarked (and as many have said) 
is, all of it, of a clearly marked character which is signifi- 
cant. While incorporating folklore and popular tradition, 
it gives neither the one nor the other in primitive form, but 
only as re-shaped according to a comprehensive scheme. 

We possess in the Gospels no picture of Jesus the man of 
Nazareth and Galilee, but only the picture of Jesus the 
Messiah of Hebrew prophecy and Jewish faith. Nowhere 
in the narrative material can be seen the purpose of a writer 
to exhibit, even momentarily, the purely human side of a 
divine-human life. We find no simply chronicled recollec- 
tion of this or that event recorded solely for characterizing 
the person of a man among men. If at any point the nar- 
rator portrays what appears to be the weakness or limitation 
of a man constituted like his fellows, the real purpose of the 
picture is to show superhuman power, or the fulfilment of 
scripture, or both. The subordination of the Servant, the 
Anointed, the Holy One, the Son, to the Father is made 
very clear in the Hebrew scriptures, and it is in accordance 
with this teaching that we read: "to sit on my right hand 
and on my left is not mine to give" (Mt. 20:23); "of that 
day or hour no one knows, ... not even the Son" (Mk. 
I 3 : 3 2 ) ; "&e Son can do nothing of himself" (Jn. 5:19), etc. 

All this means, that a definite pattern was followed, and 
that accordingly there were adopted only those reports and 
recollections which helped to form the picture believed to 
be true. It will of course be possible, to a very considerable 
extent, to separate the history from the interpretation; 
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though hardly by the quasi-scientific 12 approach known as 
"form criticism." 

There can be no question whatever as to the profound 
impression made in Galilee and Judea by Jesus and his 
work. The fact of the crucifixion is sufficient proof, and the 
evidence from the gospel material, put forth while multi- 
tudes still knew the main facts of his public career, is hardly 
less weighty. The impression gained from the reported dis- 
courses is clear, perfecdy consistent, and unquestionably reli- 
able for general characterization of the human teacher; this 
is contemporary material! Some written accounts of his 
deeds and words must have circulated in his lifetime; it 
was a literary age in Palestine, and a wide-awake people; 
but the Messianic idea can hardly have been prominent in 
any such accounts. He certainly impressed the common 
people as a prophet, a man endowed from heaven with 
superhuman knowledge and power— an idea familiar to 
all. As time went on, and the excitement over his person 
mounted higher, the crowd hailed him as the long-expected 
Deliverer; but no sufficient ground for this recognition could 
well have been given at that time. He was no imposing 
figure, no royal champion, no prince of the Davidic line, 
but the son of a Galilean carpenter. The evidence that he 
was indeed the Messiah could be seen only after his death. 
Fulfilment of scripture was the essential, everything else was 
secondary. We have in the Gospels themselves (see espe- 
cially Lk. 24:27, 44 £F.) sufficient indication of the way in 
which the doctrine was developed. 

h^V? ad ^ dve u mere1 / mea ^ to say, that whatever in the "method" is valid 
ha for centunes been known and practised. The study of ancient literature s 
not a new science, and (judging from what has thus far appeared) there 
now before us no new and sound formula for pursumg it. Tins is ventured 2 
the opinion of a single interested observer. TO 99 
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After their master was gone from them, the eyes of the 
disciples were opened, and they searched the scriptures. 
They sought out also the reports, written or oral, of the 
sayings and doings of the Nazarene. The credentials of the 
Anointed One, evidence such as might convince the Jewish 
people near and far, grew rapidly in volume and in clear- 
ness: the function of John the Baptist as the "Messenger" 
of Mai. 3:1 and the "voice in the wilderness" of Is. 40:3; 
the realization of the pictures painted in Is. 42 and 61; the 
fulfilment (far more important) of Is. 53 and Ps. 22 in the 
death on the cross; the varied testimony to the resurrec- 
tion, especially from Is. 53:12 and Ps. 16:10 (Acts 2:27b, 
13:35). Had Jesus been willing to be known openly as the 
Messiah? As to this there were conflicting reports, imper- 
fect recollection, and no settled doctrine. At first it was 
denied; later, it was increasingly felt that he must have 
declared himself early. 

The Nazarene leaders in Jerusalem had need to spread 
abroad, without delay, the truth so well known to them 
but still unknown to the Jewish people. No duty could be 
more urgent, none could require greater care. The Messiah 
had come to earth, and had risen from the dead; these 
things they held to be certain. True, consistent, and (with- 
out fail) convincing pictures of the heaven-sent being must 
be sent out in all directions; there were very many who 
could testify to his deeds and words. Preaching, however 
necessary, could not even remotely satisfy the need, the 
time was too short; there must also be teaching through 
the circulation of written material. 

Those who had this vitally important matter in charge 
determined what was especially necessary to be made known. 
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That which the people of Galilee and Judea had seen and 
heard was not enough; there must now be added the testi- 
mony of the inner circle of disciples; of the chosen twelve, 
who knew what no others did or could know; of the three 
who had been permitted to see yet more. In the person of 
the Nazarene, and in the details of his human career, they 
believed, very many prophecies were plainly fulfilled. More- 
over he, the divine being, had full knowledge of his coming 
death, and had foretold it to his nearest disciples, though in 
veiled terms which they had fully understood only after 
the resurrection. He not only possessed, but actually ex- 
hibited to those who stood closest to him, all the qualities 
and powers of the Messiah. He told, in plain terms, of his 
second coming to establish the Kingdom. In the meantime 
there must be missionary work, at home and abroad. 

The whole picture, as it lies before us in our Gospels, 
is of divinity only. No doubt can have been felt as to any 
detail, for it had all been reported and was what would 
have been expected. The passages of Hebrew scripture were 
brought together in a standard collection for all future use. 
This was imperative. Without the support of the scriptures 
they could do nothing; and the proofs must be at hand, 
correct in form, and well understood. The fundamental 
teachings just named were made normative for, and essen- 
tial to, every evangelical composition. Some writings, we 
may suppose, were already available, and more were quickly 
furnished. Men of literary skill prepared narratives from 
the testimony of witnesses, or wrote down discourses pre- 
served in the memory of many hearers. All of this mate- 
rial was given a uniform Messianic redaction, and "gos- 
pels" were made up for circulation. These could not be 
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classed as history, nor as biography, but only as carefully 
prepared propaganda. We have before us, in our Synoptists, 
a large amount, perhaps nearly the whole, of this very mate- 
rial. It fits precisely this early time, not any other time. 
I have styled it "of the first decade" because of my convic- 
tion, which I think is well grounded, that the Gospel of 
Mark was composed in the year 40. Much of the material 
of which this first of our Gospels is constituted was found 
in slightly differing Aramaic form, not derived from ML, 
by the other evangelists. 

This authoritative teachmg was put in circulation mainly 
in the manner always common in early times in disseminat- 
ing popular literature, customary in the orient down to 
the present day, namely by oral transmission. From Jeru- 
salem, and perhaps also from a few other centers in which 
written copies had been deposited, men went forth to recite 
in all parts of the land the text which they had memorized. 13 
In every town there were men who could write down, with- 
out substantial loss, what had thus been delivered. Evidence 
that this was the method pursued appears in all parts of 
our Synoptic Gospels, for the variation in wording and in 
substance is (after due allowance has been made for trans- 
lation) exactly such as results— also at the present day— 
from such transmission. Records of "the Messiah" thus 
brought into existence must eventually have found their 
way into every city and important village in Palestine. The 
matter was of interest to every Israelite. When it soon be- 
came necessary to put the most important part of this mate- 



u Wellhausen, Einleitung, p. 174: "das Evangelium, das sie [the missionaries] 
verkiindeten, konnten sie auswendig." 
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rial into well-ordered literary form, it was not difficult to 
make a collection. 

That which is certain, from these practically contempo- 
raneous Jewish records supported by some other evidence, 
is that the Galilean teacher made on those who saw and 
heard him an impression which rendered it easy to recog- 
nize in him the Servant of Is. 42 and 61. It is clear that he 
taught a religion of freedom and of universal application, 
expressed so sharply as to arouse the resentment, and the 
active hostility, of the orthodox leaders of the Jewish peo- 
ple. In all this he was a true successor of the Second Isaiah. 
"The prophet recognizes, with a definiteness which appears 
nowhere else in like extent in the Old Testament, the true 
proportion in religion. He declares the customary sacri- 
fices unnecessary: 1 gave you no command of sacrifice, 
wearied you not with service of incense' (43:23). 14 Instead 
of fasting, what God wishes is kindly dealing and a heart 
free from all malice (58:6 f.). The temple at Jerusalem 
is a holy place and the pride of Israel, but worship any- 
where else is just as acceptable: 'What manner of house will 
you build for me, and where is the place of my abiding?' 
(66:1). The prophet saw about him too much of the mag- 
nifying of rites and ceremonies, the religion of a sacred 
book. He would see his people throw aside whatever could 
hold a man apart either from God or from his neighbor. 
What he proclaims is relief from distress, the world over; 
peace on earth and good will among men; and all this 
under the guidance of the divinely appointed and inspired 
leader, the Anointed One." 

. MThc usual Serins o£ vss. 23 f. is false and very misleading, as I showed 
m my commentary in The Second Isaiah. Vss. 23a and 24a are ironical ques- 
tions, not declarations! 
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"This is also the atmosphere of the Gospels. Jesus is con- 
sistently represented as antagonizing the theory or practice 
which magnifies what is outward at the expense of what 
is inward. He held to the Hebrew scriptures, but opposed a 
book-religion. He saw certain customs and institutions which 
in their exaggerated observance both starved the soul and 
prevented the free and helpful intercourse of men and 
communities, making them absorbed in themselves and in 
their shell of inherited conventions and narrow in their 
sympathy. Against these he contended, always loyal to his 
own people in the same sense in which the prophet, while 
sharply rebuking, was loyal." 16 

Multitudes could and did see in him the long-awaited 
incarnation, though neither believing him to be the son of 
David nor finding it possible to think of him as a military 
champion. It is certain that he was hailed as the Messiah, 
and that this led to his death; but there is no trustworthy 
evidence, anywhere in the record, that he accepted the title 
or the office for himself. 

§5. The Solidarity of the Gospel Tradition 

By the time when the second of our Gospels (Mt.) was 
composed, it was very evident that the Jewish people as a 
whole were reluctant to accept him who was claimed to be 
their divine leader. The situation called for increasing care 
in the presentation of the evidence. Each of the two later 
Synoptists must have felt the need of supporting, as well 
as supplementing, the work previously done. As far as the 
original Aramaic was concerned, this was an easy matter, 
for the material which had been sent forth and spread abroad 

ir> "Influence of Second Isaiah," pp. 34 f. 
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in Palestine was homogeneous and self-consistent. The 
evangelist was perfectly free in his choice of the texts to be 
included in his own comprehensive work, and he had no 
need to book any variation (if there were such) which 
could introduce contradiction or arouse questioning. Every 
one knew the value of manifold testimony, of the increased 
certainty gained from two or more mutually confirmatory 
accounts of an event. Mt. would naturally choose, if he 
had the choice, a portion of text here or there not identical 
in its wording with the text of ML, and this not merely 
for the literary reason. Lk. also, a little later, would prefer 
a new version, if he could find it; Semitic of course, for 
no other original material was "authentic." Slightly variant 
texts must have been abundant, widely differing parallels 
not uncommon. We have in our Synoptic Gospels both, but 
mainly the former. 

For the Greek translators, on the other hand, the task 
was a little less simple, for they (excepting Lk.) had no 
choice of material, and were bound to reproduce faithfully 
what they had before them. In the oral tradition there was 
no requirement of verbal accuracy— though the reproduc- 
tion was very often exact. This is well illustrated in the 
extant versions of Daniel, Tobit, and Judith (to mention no 
others), and could be taken for granted even without ex- 
amples. The viva voce narrator was allowed a certain 
amount of freedom in reproducing what he had been given. 
Some illustration is given in my Four Gospels, pp. 258 ff. 
Quite different was the state of the case in regard to trans- 
lation. This is the point where "faithful" transmission began, 
as we see so plainly in the Old Testament, as well as in all 
the translations of the early time. Here the transmission of 
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literature was felt to have its beginning; the matter handed 
about orally was not literature; the popular tales of the 100 1 
Nights, for example, even in extensive collections, were 
never thus considered. The compilations made by ML, Mt., 
and Lk. were literature, and that of a high order, and they 
were intended to be preserved in their original form. 

The Gospel of ML makes the impression of a compen- 
dium of the main facts and typical teachings, designed for 
the now urgently necessary missionary work abroad. It must 
be in both languages, Aram, and GrL, for both were used 
in all the Dispersion, as is sufficiently shown (if any proof 
were necessary) by the use of Targum and Talmud in every 
part of the Jewish world for centuries to come. Its Grk. 
rendering was indispensable to those who had the similar 
task of reproducing the later Gospels. 

The Grk. translator of Mt. had before him the double 
task, perfectly understood and probably prescribed, of re- 
producing his Aram, original, and, at the same time, of 
testifying to the verbal accuracy, the trustworthiness, of his 
Grk. predecessor. We see before us exactly this twofold 
proceeding. Grk. Mt. ordinarily adopts the words of Grk. 
Mk. in the multitude of passages in which the two Aram, 
texts were nearly or quite identical; not merely to save 
trouble — though in fact time and trouble were saved — but 
chiefly in order to preserve the reputation for accuracy, the 
solidarity, of the Christian account. Was the Simon of Mk. 
15:21 and Mt. 27:32 a "Cyrenian," or a "rustic"? The 
Aram, writing would permit either interpretation, and either 
or both might be true; but Grk. Mk. had settled the matter, 
it would be worse than needless to choose the other render- 
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ing and convict him of a blunder. The case is typical of 
very many. Whether at any time the later translator actu- 
ally had before him the Grk. text of his predecessor, or 
rather relied on the accurate verbal memory which was 
then so common, is immaterial. 

Lk. had at his disposal the Grk. of both Mk. and Mt.; and 
in the very many portions of the two former Gospels which 
paralleled his own material he employed, as a matter of 
course, the method of his predecessor. The method needs 
further characterization, for more was aimed at than sub- 
stantial accuracy and corroboration of the Grk. tradition; a 
third factor was obviously important. Mt. could adopt the 
words of Grk. Mk., and Lk. those of either of the two 
former translators, only where a true rendering of the 
Semitic original permitted this to be done. Every real vari- 
ation in the Aram, must be faithfully mirrored in the Grk. 
An added advantage of such variation in the Grk. text was 
the evidence afforded to readers of the Gospels (all of 
whom knew the requirement of close rendering) that dif- 
ferent original documents were used, and accordingly, that 
each part of the narrative, or of the teachings of Jesus, was 
attested by more than one witness. 

It is possible that a translator might occasionally take 
over from a predecessor a seemingly important word not 
found in his own parallel text. In view of the conflation 
constantly accomplished by mere scribes no such instance 
could be proved— and every Grk. text which we possess is 
more or less eclectic; but it may be legitimate to inquire 
whether the last two words of Lk. 9:25 (for example) may 
not have been adopted, by Lk. himself, from the very close 
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parallels in Mk. and Mt. The evangelist should probably be 
given the benefit of the doubt. 16 

With these facts in view, every feature of the "Synoptic 
problem" concerned with textual agreement and variation 
is perfectly explained, when due allowance is made for the 
fact that the translators were human beings, with their own 
habits which certainly in no case were invariable. 

There is in this attempted explanation of the genesis of 
the "many" narratives to which Luke alludes, and of then- 
subsequent employment, less of pure conjecture than may 
at first appear. I think that every feature of the sketch of 
literary origins and development presented in this and the 
foregoing sections will be seen to rest on facts which can 
hardly be doubted. It all is what would naturally have been 
produced by the true Messianic program derived directly 
from the Hebrew prophecies, and by the situation of the 
first Jewish Christians. There is plenty of room for more of 
such criticism of the sources, and analysis of our documents, 
as have been so admirably accomplished by Canon Streeter 
in his monumental Four Gospels; but no conclusion which 
depends for its validity on the supposition that these writ- 
ings, or any portions of them, were composed in Greek 
(excepting, of course, Luke's brief prologue and the 21st 
chapter of John) can stand. 

§6. "Biblical Greek!' 

The Greek of the Gospels has all of the characteristics of 
the language of the LXX; there is no other parallel. The 

M The curious Grk. word in Lk. 11:3, rendered "daily" in Mt. 6:11 (probably 
Aram, tedira, "recurring, regular," used in exactly this way in the Targums in 
speaking of a dailv provision of food) was most likely interpolated from Mt. 
by an editor or scribe, not by Lk. 
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attempt to show something similar in the papyri utterly 
fails; nothing at all comparable to the language of the Four 
Gospels has been or can be produced. If anything really 
similar should be found in literary papyri (a happening 
not even remotely probable), it would be recognized, no 
generally accepted doctrine forbidding, as a translation; 
while the comparison with the Greek of the vulgar papyri 
is merely ridiculous. 

"The language" of the Gospels; for a single uniform 
linguistic coloring, easily recognized by those equipped to 
see it, runs through them all, and is dominant. Every Greek 
idiom has its corresponding Aramaic idiom, which it re- 
produces. There is no chapter (excepting Jn. 21), nor any 
considerable section of narrative or discourse, which does 
not show plainly its Semitic character. Indeed, the fact has 
been so successfully and repeatedly demonstrated by Semi- 
tists that the foremost exponent of N.T. science, in every 
land, now recognize a decided Semitic, more specifically, 
Aramaic, tinge in the idiom of each one of the four books. 

Speculation as to the origin of this "tinge" has produced 
strange theories. Especially common has been the "explana- 
tion," that the authors of the Gospels "thought in Aramaic, 
while they wrote in Greek." That is, as Wellhausen ex- 
pressed it, there was a Jewish-Greek jargon, half Aramaic, 
which was the native tongue of (some of) our evangelists. 17 

17 Wellhausen, it should be said, was debarred from holding any comprehen- 
sive and definite theory of translated gospels by his firmly held view of their 
late origin. For him, an absolutely fixed point was provided by his identification 
of the Zachariah of Mt. 23:35 f. with the Zarhanah who was killed by the 
Zealots in 67 or 68 A.D. (Jos., Jewish War, iv, 5, 4). This he repeated in 
many places and insisted upon with some vehemence, not without ridicule of 
those who hold another view. Mt., accordinglv, was composed in the last 
decades of the century. Lk. decidedly later, Jn. later still. 

The identification, attractive and proposed long ago, was shown by Whiston 
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Aside from the Gospels and I Acts, however, there is no 
trace of the existence of this jargon at any time or in any 
place. Is it not strange that all of our records of the life 
and work of Jesus and of the beginnings of the Christian 
church should have been composed by men imperfectly 
fitted for their great task? Jargon does not seem to have 
been the language of the early Christians generally; was 
Greek so little used, were Greek scholars so hard to find, 
that it was necessary to be satisfied with an awkward patois} 

The supposition that men whose mother tongue was 
Aramaic, and who were only half acquainted with Greek, 
undertook to compose these records in the latter language 
instead of giving the work into the hands of men who had 
a right to it, would be extremely improbable even if only 
one of our documents were believed to give evidence of 
the queer proceeding; but when it is applied to several of 
them, it is simply absurd. Even Streeter (The Four Gospels, 
p. 401) queries whether this might not have been the case 
in the Fourth Gospel; and he thinks of the speech of "a 
Highlander or Welshman." But neither Streeter nor any 
other scholar can produce a parallel case, in any period of 
history: a great literary work (and Mt. and Jn. were such 
works) written throughout with the vocabulary of a highly 
literary language, but with the idiom of a border dialect. 
In this case, moreover, the idiom is not of a border dialect, 
but of a foreign literary tongue. 

As I showed, with some illustration, in my Four Gospels, 
pp. 240-243, each of. the evangelists exhibits a large vocab- 

(note on the Jos. passage) to be unsound, and was completely refuted by the 
late G. F. Moore (J.A.O.S., vol. 26, pp. 317-323), whose acquaintance with 
Jewish literature, and with Jewish Aramaic, was superior to Wellhausen's. 
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ulary, always accurately employed and generally fitted with 
admirable skill to the corresponding Semitic, which is easily 
recognized; in every case the vocabulary of a learned man. 
And it is always true, in gaining a writing knowledge of a 
foreign language, that its idiom is learned before its vo- 
cabulary can be faultlessly used throughout an extensive 
work. 

Furthermore, as to the existence of the supposed "jargon," 
the late Professor Thackeray, in his Grammar of the O.T. in 
Gree\, pp. 26 f., handed down an authoritative opinion 
which ought not to be overlooked. The more scientific study 
of the Greek papyri and the Koine, he says, has "given the 
death-blow to the theory once held of the existence of a 
'Jewish-Greek' jargon." There has been too much unscien- 
tific use of papyri and Koine, in dealing with the language 
of the Gospels without adequate knowledge of Aramaic or 
acquaintance with translation Greek. But why speak of a 
"death-blow" ? the theory was dead before it was born. 

The Third Gospel is generally given special treatment in 
this discussion, for probably no one supposes that Luke's 
mother tongue was Semitic. Any student of either Aramaic 
or Hebrew can recognize the foreign idiom constantly ap- 
pearing in the Greek of this Gospel; how account for it? 
It is not often that attempt is made to explain it. Certainly 
this evangelist knew the language in which he wrote, and 
it is taken for granted that in this regard he was better 
equipped than the "imperfectly educated" writers of Mk. 
and Mt.; consequently what he wrote must, somehow, be 
good Greek. Wellhausen, as will be seen, recognizes a con- 
siderable part of the Semitic element here, but avoids any 
discussion of it. 
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The favorite way of attempting to account for the 
strange-sounding dialect of the Third Gospel is to suppose 
that Lk. devised a sacred idiom of his own, a sort of "Bibli- 
cal Greek" derived from the LXX. This very superficial 
explanation is even farther from the mark than the jargon 
theory. It is true that Lk. very often avoids the abrupt begin- 
ning of a new paragraph with a bare "and," or with no 
conjunction at all (in the Aramaic manner), by adopting the 
"And it came to pass" of the Greek O.T.; but here the 
"imitation" ceases. All the other Semitic idioms, "Biblical" 
only in the sense that they are translation Greek, are Lk.'s 
faithful and skilful reproduction of the text which lay 
before him. The examples which Wellhausen (Eznleitung, 
191 1, pp. 7 f.) produces are all of this character; no faithful 
rendering of either Aram, or Heb. could avoid them, and 
they are precisely as characteristic of the one language as of 
the other. The sanctity of solecisms is a delusion. 

The manner in which the author of this Gospel is com- 
monly supposed to "revise" the Grk. of his predecessors is 
curiously set forth in the commentaries which give special 
attention to the diction of the Synoptists. Why does he 
make such an immense number of petty alterations in texts 
which are comprehensible as they stand ? The ordinary way 
of incorporating an important text, Grk. or Semitic, was to 
reproduce it unchanged, though obvious errors might be 
corrected. Lk.'s changes almost never illuminate what had 
been obscure, but throughout make the impression of a play 
with words which is not always easy to explain. He "omits 
as needless" a phrase of Mk. or Mt.; wishes to gain variety; 
"prefers a more dignified word"; improves the order, or 
"the style"(!); would avoid repetition; makes "a strange 
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alteration of the idiom [of Mk. or Mt.] to a less literary 
use" (why?); transposes paragraphs "in order to avoid 
monotony"; "objects" to this or that noun or verb, and 
substitutes another; etc. 

Yet, after all this amount of meticulous tinkering, what 
is brought forth is frequently awkward, uncouth, unidioma- 
tic. Any high school boy fairly well trained in Greek com- 
position would be ashamed of such sentences as 10:38a or 
22:54a. As Greek, they are not merely miserable, they are 
inexcusable. As translation, they are admirable, for they 
give exactly what was aimed at, and is now most welcome, 
the wording of the original text; any expert can restore the 
underlying Aramaic. As in the LXX, the style of the ren- 
dering is of no consequence, and was not considered. 18 
The reason why Lk. substitutes "a less literary use" (see 
above), or "objects" to words used by Mk. or Mt., is be- 
cause in these places he prefers an exact rendering of his 
original. 

Similarly Mt., in his supposed revising of the language of 
Mk., seems to be guilty of a large amount of aimless and 
fruitless manipulation; but in reality he emerges as a very 
competent translator, rather than an editor of low men- 
tality. 

Wellhausen's treatment (or rather, lack of treatment) of 
the language of Lk. resulted from his false theory of Gospel 
origins (see above). Convinced that we are dealing with 
documents of late date, originally composed in Greek, 
though an Aramaic "Urmarkus" was supposed, his eyes 
were closed to the meaning of the evidence before him. In 

M An excellent example of this sort in Jn. is the passage 2:23 f. C£. LXX 
i Sam. 17:4-8. The little suffixes had to be rendeied with paintul fulness. 
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his Evctng. Lucae he noted a large number, a long succes- 
sion, of Aramaisms all the way from chap. 4 to chap. 24. 
Several times he recognized "eine schriftliche aramaische 
Grundlage" (p. 11, on 4:25-27), but failed to see the patent 
fact that such a written "Grundlage" is present in every 
part of the Gospel. In his Einleitung, p. 79, he remarked 
that the most of the material (not derived from Mk.) in 
Mt. and Lk. came from "a tradition" which originated "in 
Jerusalem or at least in Palestine and Syria." And on p. 26 
he expressed his opinion that the Gospel material in gen- 
eral, which from the first was Aramaic, was written down 
in that language. Of the origin of this very extensive writ- 
ten material, its remarkable homogeneity (explained in §4, 
above), and of the way in which this literature (not oral 
tradition!) was used by the evangelists, his work shows 
that he had no clear idea. 

In regard to Lk. it remains to be said, that of all the Four 
Gospels it is the one which gives by far the plainest and 
most constant evidence of being a translation. His habit as 
a translator resembles that of Aquila. 

What Wellhausen says on pp. 28 ff. in regard to the 
Aramaic of Palestine in the first century gives in part a 
false impression. We know the literary Aramaic of that 
time (and the language of the Gospels was, throughout, 
the literary idiom) much better than we know the classical 
Hebrew. The Grk. renderings are so literal that the expert 
reader can usually see not merely the idiom, but the pre- 
cise words. And we see that we can trust the translators, 
though they make their inevitable slips; and that the texts 
which they rendered had suffered very little corruption; that 
is evident. The language which they produced, recognized 
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in its true character, has a dignity which it did not before 
possess. It is not the result of awkward attempts at writing 
made by half-trained men, but the very skilful rendering' 
of precious documents in the way that could preserve them 
most perfectly. 
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Chapter I 



AMBIGUITY OF THE ARAMAIC TEXT 

The manner in which these Semitic texts were written pro- 
vided snares and pitfalls in plenty for any interpreter but 
the most careful. The difficulty caused by the absence of 
vowel signs is well known, and a subsequent chapter will 
treat of cases in which mistranslation resulted from a false 
vocalization. The consonant text has some ambiguities of 
its own, though they are rarely serious if the writing is clear. 
The fact that dcdeth and resh are written exactly alike occa- 
sionally makes trouble, as in Mk. 7:3 (Exhibit XVI, A), 
and Lk. 13:33 (Exhibit XXI, C). In some forms of Aram, 
script waw and yodh resemble each other very closely; and 
there are other cases of the kind, see for example the curious 
mistake in Jn. 5:34 (Exhibit XXII, C). 

An illustration may be taken from the O.T., where such 
little difficulties with the consonant text are not only to be 
seen on every page, but also are easily demonstrated. Am. 
3:11 originally contained the prediction: "An enemy will 
encompass the land," JHNn 33 D' "IS; and this text was 
rendered by the Peshitta. The Massor. text reads: "An 
enemy, and round about (the land)," 31D1 IS; the result 
of mistaking yodh for waw. The Greek has: "A Tyrian 
round about," Tvpos nvickodev, 33 Q 'IS; a curious division 
of the consonants, and a characteristically irresponsible 
translation. The treatment of the passage also illustrates the 
possibility of misunderstanding because of the lack of vowel 
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letters (in the second word); the fact that in Jewish docu- 
ments "the land" (otherwise "the earth, the world") means 
the land of Palestine, as in Lk. 2:1 and Acts 11:28 (Exhibit 
XV, C) ; and the further fact that the translator is under no 
obligation to make good sense; this fact illustrated fre- 
quently in the Gospels, as it is constantly in the LXX. 

From the fact that the consonant text was written con- 
tinuously, with no indication of single words, it might be 
expected that a false division would sometimes be made by 
the reader or translator. In the O.T. tradition there are 
numerous examples of this error, some in the Massor. text 
and others attested by the LXX. In the Gospels, however, 
I have found only a single instance, namely in Jn. 10:7; a 
clear case, and one of very great interest. See Exhibit XIX, B. 

The examples of ambiguity which are to be given in the 
present chapter are not like those which thus far have been 
considered, difficulties caused by misreading consonants or 
confusing vowels. It more frequently happened that the 
words of the original text were correctly deciphered and 
pronounced, and yet were misunderstood. The range of pos- 
sibility of such misunderstanding is so great as to surprise 
any one not long familiar with Semitic texts and transla- 
tion Greek. This is a subject which has often been treated 
in the case of Hebrew, and it will suffice here to name a 
few of the typical ways in which a false rendering was 
brought about in dealing with Aramaic texts. 

The little Aram, word dl easily leads the field as a maker 
of trouble. It is used as the relative pronoun, masc, fem., or 
neuter; it may include the demonstrative antecedent ("he 
who," "thai which," etc.); it is constantly employed to 
indicate the genitive relation, where English "of" would 
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be used; it serves as a conjunction, introducing final clauses, 
object clauses, etc. In cases of ambiguity, the Grk. trans- 
lator chose the meaning which first suggested itself, with 
an even chance (one is tempted to say) of getting the 
wrong one. This variety of mistranslation, a false rendering 
of d% was admirably demonstrated by Burney in the Fourth 
Gospel. Of the many examples given in the following pages, 
those in Mk. 10:6, 14:68(1), Mt. 8:9, Lk. 7:47, and Jn. 5:36 
are among the more interesting. 

The Grk. translator is likely to choose the most common 
meaning of a word, whether it suits the particular passage 
or not. There are also many "standing equivalents," a cer- 
tain Sem. word being regularly rendered by the same Grk. 
word, without much regard to the context. Thus, Aram. 
abed is in the Grk. always "bondservant, slave," though 
this is ridiculous in Mt. 18:23 ff— Aram, reme, passive par- 
ticiple (lit. "thrown"), means "lying." Therefore in the 
Grk., Mt. 8:6, the centurion's servant is "thrown down" in 
the house; vs. 14, Peter's wife's mother is "thrown down" 
and suffering from fever; 9:2, the paralytic is "thrown" 
upon a pallet; Mk. 7:30, they found the child "thrown" 
upon the bed, etc., etc.— The numerous idiomatic uses of 
the Aram, verb qera ("call, cry") are covered by the single 
Grk. verb Qav&v, whether it signifies the summoning of 
some one from a distance, the invitation to a feast, the out- 
cry of men in excitement, the giving of a title (Jn. 13:13; 
as constantly in Heb. and Aram.), or the crowing of a cock. 
— The Aram, verb nefal is always rendered "fall" in the 
Grk., though its signification is sometimes active (as in 
Heb.), not merely passive. The Grk. mistranslated in Mt. 
17:15; for the demoniac youth did not accidentally "fall" 
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into the fire, or into the water, he threw himself in. Char- 
acteristic Semitic examples: Gen. 24:64, when Rebekah 
caught sight of Isaac in the field, she "fell" off the camel. 
Mt. 4:6 (Syr.), on the pinnacle of the temple the devil said 
to Jesus, If you are the Son of God, "fall down" from here. 
Jn. 21:7 (Syr.), when Peter knew that it was Jesus, he girt 
his coat about him and "fell" into the lake. These two 
examples, from the Old Syriac, are especially interesting 
because the Grk. from which they were translated did not 
contain the word "fall." 19 

Such examples as the preceding could be multiplied, from 
the Gospels, to an amount which would fill many pages. 
They illustrate the ever-present fact, familiar from the LXX, 
that the Grk. translator's first duty was to render words. 
Sufficient illustration from each of the Gospels is given in 
the following pages. Notice also certain interesting examples 
of Lk.'s habit as a translator, mentioned in Exhibit XIV. A. 

The great freedom in the order of words of the Aram, 
sentence, and especially the manner of emphasizing a word 
by putting it at the beginning or end of a clause, occasionally 
produced ambiguity, as the translator rendered word by 
word. In this way arose the strange reading in Mk. 7:3, 
where the Jews are said to wash their hands "with the fist." 
Hence also the "already," which in the Aram, of Jn. 4 
stood at the end of vs. 35, was by the Grk. translator made 
to stand at the beginning of vs. 36. Argument for the date 
of the Gospel has been based on this translator's error— for 

w They also seem to illustrate a certain freedom of rendering, very noticeable 
throughout this old Syr. translation, which is characteristic of versions known by 
their authors to be secondary; such as the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and the Aramaic which (as I believe) underlies the Bezan Grk. The author, 
or authors, of the Smaitic Syr. must have known that the Gospels were orig- 
inally Semitic, and the Grk. a translation. 
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such it certainly is. Another similar instance is the false 
position of the phrase "because of this" ('al dena) s which 
now forms the beginning of Jn. 7:22, whereas it was in- 
tended to end the preceding verse. Ordinarily, indeed, it 
stands at the head of its sentence or clause. 

The frequently abrupt beginning of the Aram, sentence, 
without introductory conjunction or adverb, sometimes mis- 
leads the Grk. translator, where the context leaves room 
for doubt as to the connection intended. An example is 
Lk. 21:12 f., where the parallels in Mk. and Mt. make it 
certain that the true reading is: "Before kings and gov- 
ernors, for my name's sake, you will be brought for testi- 
mony." A more important instance is the passage Lk. 24: 
9 ff ., in (which the honor of being the first to bring to the 
disciples the news of the resurrection is by the Grk. trans- 
lator taken away from Mary Magdalene and Joanna and 
Mary the mother of James, and given to "the other women." 

The incessant Semitic parataxis creates ambiguity in the 
Gospels, as in the LXX. Successive clauses in varied mutual 
relation are likely to be strung together by the ever-repeated 
conjunction waw\ usually rendered "and" in the Grk., even 
where it obviously means "while, when, but, for, although, 
since," etc. The circumstantial clause thus fails, now and 
then, to come to its rights. The first clause of Mk. 3:32 in 
our Grk. is incorrectly translated and given a false connec- 
tion. As originally written, it formed the close of the pre- 
ceding sentence, giving in express terms the reason why 
Jesus' mother and brothers stood outside and sent word to 
him, instead of coming in: "because a crowd was settled 
about him." In the parallel, Lk. 8:19, this is plainly stated. 
Cf. Gen. 22:12, Heb. and Grk., also Ps. 60:13.— Lk. 18:7: 
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"Will not God give justice to his elect, . . . even if he is 
slow to anger in their behalf?" — Jn. 2:13: "When the pass- 
over drew near, Jesus went up to Jerusalem." — An example 
of the parataxis without a conjunction: Jn. 1:2k, "When 
he was in the beginning with God, all things were made 
by him." — Two other examples, Mk. 5:21 and Jn. 18:25, 
are described in Exhibit XX, A, F. 

There seems to be good reason for mentioning the pas- 
sage Jn. 19:14 among the illustrations of ambiguity in the 
Aram. text. The verse reads: "It was Friday of the passover 
week, 20 about the sixth hour." Mk. 15:25 says, "the third 
hour." The time at which the crucifixion took place must 
have been definitely remembered and reported by very many 
of the people of Jerusalem and Judea; it could not easily be 
forgotten. A discrepancy of three hours in actual testimony 
on this point is hardly credible. The other specifications of 
time: "early in the morning," Jn. 18:28, "the sixth hour" 
and "the ninth hour" of the Synoptists, seem to give strong 
support to Mk.'s statement. The mistake must have oc- 
curred in the written transmission. The words for "third" 
and "sixth" are not at all alike in either Greek or Aramaic. 
No plausible theory can be based on the Greek numeral 
signs, as various attempts have shown. When, however, at- 
tention is paid to the signs of the Semitic numerals, and to 
the possibility of mistake which they offer, there appears a 
solution which it is easy to accept. The sign for the numeral 
3 is the letter gimel. As thus employed in the Jewish coin- 

20 In support of this rendering I would refer to my article, "The Date of the 
Crucifixion according to the Fourth Gospel," J.B.L., vol. 50, pp. 227-241, the 
fruit of a new examination of the Palestinian terminology. The conclusion there 
reached was, that the above rendering is the only one justified by the evidence 
which we now possess. 
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age, to denote the "third year," it has the form *~"|; thus on 
both shekel and half shekel, see G. F. Hill, Gree\ Coins of 
Palestine, Plate XXX, 5, 6. The letter very frequently appears 
in this form, more or less varied, in the earlier copper coin- 
age; see Hill, pp. 184-187, 204-207, Plate XX, 13, 14, and 
especially his Table (facing p. cxii) of the Hebrew letters 
occurring on the coins, from which it appears that gimel 
often had the shape ~"|, almost exactly like the waw of the 
square character which was in common use! Observe also, 
in this Table, in the section relating to the coins of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus, that even then and there the same char- 
acter, precisely, might represent either one of the two letters. 

Now this is not the form of gimel which was chiefly used 
at the beginning of the present era, other forms were more 
common; and the strong probability that as used for three, 
after the manner of the Jewish silver coinage, it would be 
confused, in a written document, with the familiar square- 
character waw, the numeral letter for six, is very obvious. 

Exhibit I. Ambiguity of the Aramaic Text. 

a. Mk. 3:5 according to the Greek: Looking around upon 
them with anger (T3*]3), etc. 

True rendering: Looking around upon them in distress 
(same Aramaic), etc. 

b. Mk. 4:4 (Mt. 13:4, Lk. 8:5) ac. to Grk.: As he sowed, 
some (seed) fell by the wayside (NCH$ ^1?). 

True rendering: As he sowed, some (seed) fell on the 
highway (same Aramaic). 

c. Mk. 4:8 (and parallels) ac. to Grk.: Other (portions of 
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seed) fell on good ground, and yielded fruit, going up 
and increasing ( JjyjJ P?I$ ), and bore, one thirty 
(FfiVfl ^0), etc. 

True rendering: Other (portions of seed) fell on good 
ground, and yielded fruit in constant increase (same 
Aramaic), and bore thirtyfold (same Aramaic), etc. 

d. Mk. 4:12 (Mt. 13:13, Lk. 8:10) ac. to Grk.: (Jesus speaks 
in parables to the common people) in order that ( ,r T) 
they may see indeed, but not perceive; and hear indeed, 
but not understand. 

True rendering: (. . . to the common people) who 
(same word) "see indeed, but do not perceive; and hear 
indeed, but do not understand." 

Exhibit I, A (Mk. 3:5). No sufficient ground for anger 
on the part of Jesus is shown, either in this passage in Mk. 
or in the parallels in Mt. and Lk. (Mt. 12:9-14, Lk. 6:6-11). 
He was grieved, Mk. says, at the "dullness of comprehen- 
sion" of those who could not see that the sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the sabbath. Even modern teachers 
can meet stubborn callousness without anger, and in this 
case the opponents of Jesus had the excuse of a deep-seated 
custom, however unreasonable. 

The root rgz, both Hebrew and Aramaic, originally sig- 
nifying strong agitation, had become more and more exclu- 
sively used for "anger," and it is thus consistently rendered 
by the Greek translators of the Gospels. The most conspicu- 
ous example of the resulting mistranslation is Jn. 11:33, 38, 
which must be compared in any discussion of the present 
passage. The word signifies "distress, deep sorrow," in such 
passages as Targum Ps. 6:8 and Job 17:7. The best single 
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example of the older meaning, however, is 2 Sam. 19:1 
(18:33). It was not "in anger" that David went up to his 
chamber weeping for Absalom. 

Exhibit I, B (Mk. 4:4, and parallels). One would sup- 
pose that seed falling "by the wayside," i.e., in the edge of 
the field through which the road runs, would be likely to 
take root and send up its growing plant; why not? Well- 
hausen, Evang. Marci, has this surprising comment (surpris- 
ing, that is, as coming from one who had thought of Mk. 
as a translation!) : "One would expect 'on the road,* not 
'beside the road.' " 

The Aram, phrase corresponding to the Greek is, literally, 
"on the highway," the preposition in this and similar 
phrases normally meaning "beside"; as we say in English 
that a man lives "on" such and such a street, without imply- 
ing that he lives in the middle of it; or, that his house is 
"on" the Hudson river, not meaning that he occupies a 
house boat. But the Aram, phrase may, of course, have the 
far less common meaning, "on (the surface of) the road," 
and that is the sense which plainly is demanded here, since 
that is the one place where the seed could not sprout. 

The Aram, text rendered by Lk. says this very distinctly : 
the useless seed is trodden by wayfarers, as well as picked 
up by birds. Lk.'s mechanical way of translating is excel- 
lently illustrated here, for he simply follows Mk. and Mt. in 
their false (though most natural) rendering, "beside(!) the 
road." The Aram, narrator who produced the Lucan ver- 
sion gave the parable concisely, but clearly and forcibly. 

Exhibit I, C (Mk. 4:8, and parallels). The translator 
of Mk. missed two Aram, idioms in this verse. He rendered 
according to the sense, "going up" instead of "going on" 
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meaning "continually" or "more and more" (the idiom 
frequently used in Heb. also), and failed to give— if he saw 
it — the true force of the numeral "one" before the "thirty, 
sixty, and a hundred." Lk. renders correctly his "hundred- 
fold" in 8:8. Wellhausen, Evang. Matt., p. 68, attempted to 
explain the Grk. of Mt. 13:23 from that of Mk., but the 
attempt is clearly mistaken. It is on the contrary evident 
that Mt.'s Aram, original differed slightly here, as in vs. 8, 
from that of Mk., though having the same meaning: "some 
(producing) thirty, some sixty," etc. Greek Mt.'s ho men, 
with the neuter pronoun, is the usual (and excellent) ren- 
dering of Aram, ithai di, "some," exactly as in Lk. 8:5, 
where the pronoun has so puzzled the commentators. 

Exhibit I, D (Mk. 4:12, and parallels). Jesus did not 
devise his parables in order to prevent the common people 
from understanding his teaching. Greek Mk. had neverthe- 
less some excuse for his rendering, inasmuch as he thought 
especially of the famous, oft-quoted passage Is. 6:9 f. (in- 
stead of Jer. 5:21 and Ezek. 12:2). It is to be observed that 
Lk. 8:10 has the same rendering, and this, if there were 
no other parallel, might be taken to indicate that a genuine 
"learned" interpretation of Jesus' use of parables had been 
recorded by the evangelists — an interpretation quite com- 
prehensible. The fact, however, is quite otherwise. Lk. 
merely follows his custom of adopting Mk.'s rendering 
where nothing prohibits, and in this case he follows a blind 
guide, for, as Mt. shows, Mk. mistranslates. The Aram, 
particle which he renders by "in order that" is the pronoun- 
conjunction di, that very widely used and ambiguous little 
word which has occasioned such a number of false render- 
ings in the Gospels, notably in Jn. Greek Mt., in the parallel 
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passage 13:13, renders it very suitably by the conjunction 
"because." It seems clearly best, however, to take it in its 
primary meaning, as the relative pronoun, which is the read- 
ing of the Targum— the accepted interpretation — in Is. 6:9. 

The long quotation in Mt. (13:14 f.) was not in the 
original text of this Gospel, but has been interpolated bodily 
from Acts 28:26 f. Similarly, the last clause in Mk. 4:12, "lest 
they should repent and be forgiven," wanting in Mt. and 
Lk. and incongruous with this context, seems to be sec- 
ondary; but it probably was added in the original Semitic 
text, before the Greek translation was made. It does not 
agree at all with the LXX, but corresponds word for word 
with the Targum. 



Exhibit II. Ambiguity of the Aram. Text. 

a. Mk. 9:15 ac. to Grk.: When the crowd saw him, they 
were greatly amazed Onin), and running to him saluted 
him. 

True rendering: When the crowd saw him, they were 
much excited (same Aram, word), etc. 

b. Mk. 9:49 ac. to Grk.: every one (73 ) with fire (#N3) 
will be salted(!). 

True rendering: anything (same word) spoiling (same 
word) is salted. 

c. Mk. 9:50 ac. to Grk.: Have salt in yourselves, and be at 
peace (ID^N) one with another. 

True rendering: Have salt in yourselves, and hand it on 
(same word) one to another. 
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d. Mk. io :6 (Mt. 19:4) ac. to Grk.: from the beginning 
(ynipbn) of creation (K^ n) he made them male 
and female. 

True rendering: in the beginning (same word) the cre- 
ator (same Aram.) made them male and female. 

e. Mk. 14:38 (Mt. 26:41) ac. to Grk.: watch (TO?) and 
pray, lest you enter into temptation (Kf D33 {fr$Q). 
True rendering: awake (same word), and pray not to 
fail in the test! (same words). 

Exhibit II, A (Mk. 9:15). The Aramaic verb conjec- 
tured here expresses strong excitement. Whether the emo- 
tion is surprise, fear, joy, or grief can be learned only from 
the context in each case. It is this verb, beyond much doubt, 
that is uniformly rendered in Mk. 1:27; 10:32; 14:33; and 
16:5, as well as in the present passage. Its most common use 
is to express astonishment, and so it is rendered, by both 
LXX and Theodotion, in Dan. 3:24, of Nebuchadnezzar's 
emotion when he saw the four men. walking about in the 
blazing furnace. Its use in Mk., however, is likely to revert to 
the original meaning; in only one of the five passages 
(1:27) is the emotion of surprise predominant, and in two 
of them (10:32 and 14:33) it is utterly out of place; see the 
note on 10:32. 

In the present passage, no reason for surprise on the part 
of the bystanders is indicated; nor is any explanation of it 
obvious, or even plausible. The best parallel is to be found 
in the Old Syr. rendering of Jn. 11:31 (the use of the verb 
in Syr. being in general the same as in Western Aram.), 
where Mary "sprang up in eager haste" (as the Grk. says) 
to go to Jesus. Frequently a word is added to make plain the 
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precise meaning of the verb; as in Targ. Ps. 73:4 (fear), 
Mk. 14:33 (distress), Acta Mart, et Sanct., ed. Bedjan, IV, 
314: "I was beside myself with joy" etc. In the Marcan 
passage now before us, the onlookers were "thrown into 
eager excitement" (very naturally) by the sudden appear- 
ance of Jesus. The mistranslation in the Grk. illustrates the 
danger of using a "standing equivalent" in rendering. 

Exhibit II, B (Mk. 9:49). The mistranslation in this 
verse is amusing, as well as remarkably interesting. It obvi- 
ously is as impracticable to salt a person with fire as it would 
be to fire him with salt. 

The proceeding of the Grk. translator is as instructive, 
and as certain, as anything in N.T. criticism. Vs. 48 is a 
direct quotation from the O.T. (Is. 66:24), and in the 
original text of Mk. was therefore, of course, in Hebrew. 
The translator, having rendered haesh, "the fire," in this 
verse, and seeing baesh in vs. 49, of course supposed that 
the Heb. was continued; and in fact, the verse makes per- 
fect Hebrew (such a case could only rarely occur). He gave 
the verse connection with the preceding, whereas it really 
was the beginning of a new section corresponding to Mt. 
5:13. 

The ancient editors of the Grk. text saw that something 
must be done — and they did it. Searching the Grk. O.T. 
scriptures, they found one other example of "shall be 
salted," and accordingly slipped Lev. 2:13a in, to cover the 
nakedness of the verse in Mk. 

Exhibit II, C (Mk. 9:50). The true rendering is obvi- 
ous from the preceding verse, taken together with its 
parallel, Mt. 5:13. These few men were the salt of the earth, 
but neither the sufficient nor the permanent supply. Being 
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"at peace" has nothing to do with the matter. The Aram, 
verb, in just this form, could have either meaning, but there 
can be no question which was intended. A capital example 
of the idiom in Heb., rendered "be at peace with," using 
this verb-stem and the preposition /, may be seen in Job 5:23. 
The ellipsis of the direct object (perfecdy regular, since the 
noun had just been given) made the mistranslation easy. 

Exhibit II, D (Mk. 10:6, and parallel). The establish- 
ment on earth of the human pair, male and female, was not 
"at the beginning of creation," but at the end of it. The 
Grk. translator either did not know the Palestinian termin- 
ology, or else (more probably) he merely proceeded in the 
usual mechanical way. The preposition min, rendered 
"from" by all the translators wherever it occurs, in this 
phrase means "at"; and di b'ra is a standing term for "the 
Creator." The latter Aram, word was taken as a verbal 
noun corresponding to the Heb. infinitive in Gen. 5:1. 

It is important to notice that Mt., with the same Aram, 
words before him, rendered correctly (except for the in- 
evitable "from the beginning"); and comparison of the 
passage (19:4) shows immediately the nature of the mistake 
made by Grk. Mk. 

Exhibit II, E (Mk. 14:38, Mt. 26:41, Lk. 22:40, 46). 
The general injunction to the three disciples, to watch and 
pray, in order to be kept from temptation to sin, is not what 
would be expected at the climax of the scene in the garden. 
It is hardly strange that some commentators (Wellhausen, 
Klostermann-Gressmann) have thought it possible that 
words spoken on another occasion have (somehow!!) been 
inserted here. But the "watch" cannot be thus treated; it is 
the same "wake" which we read in vss. 34 and 37, and which 
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is all too painfully suited to the present situation. The repe- 
tition of the words in Lk., at the beginning and the end of 
the scene, is highly significant; this was no general injunc- 
tion, but a warning of what was about to come. The supreme 
trial of the disciples' fidelity to their master was at hand; 
it was the time to keep awake and pray for strength! 

The word rendered "temptation" meant originally, and 
commonly, "testing, trial," and this alone does justice to the 
situation. It follows of necessity, that "enter into" the test 
means "succumb to" it. No amount of praying could save 
the disciples from undergoing the ordeal, they could only 
pray not to fail. All interpreters make connection with the 
Lords Prayer; and there, certainly, "let us not succumb to 
temptation" is the rendering which stands on a level with 
the other petitions. 

There is here an idiom of Palestinian Aramaic. Lagrange, 
Comm., refers to the conjecture of St. Jerome (on Mt. 
26:41) that the figure is that of "entering" a snare or trap 
(instead of seeing and avoiding it). This might seem plausi- 
ble in another context, but the figure is hardly definite 
enough, nor forcible enough, for the present passage. Now 
the Aram, verb 'al is regularly used of the setting of the 
sun, which "goes in" when it passes under the earth; and in 
a single late passage of the O.T. (Is. 24:11) the Heb. verb 
of sunset is tropically used: "all joy has gone under" i.e., 
has perished utterly, as LXX, Lat., Syr., Targ. all render. 21 
This is a very natural figure of speech, familiar in other 
languages. With our knowledge of the existence of the 
idiom in late Hebrew, and in our certainty as to the virtual 

31 The rendering of the English Bible, "is darkened," is decidedly inferior; 
too weak for the verse — note the parallel clause — and unsupported by other 
U4C of the verb. 
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meaning of the verb in this Marcan passage and its parallels, 
I think we may safely take the literal meaning to be, "pray 
not to go under in the test!" 

Exhibit III. Ambiguity of the Aram. Text. 

a. Mk. 14:68 ac. to Grk.: I neither know (JHJ) nor under- 
stand (O^n) that which ("I) you say. 

True rendering: I am neither a companion of (same 
word), nor do I know at all (same word), him of 
whom (same word) you speak. 

b. Mt. 5:32 (Mk. 10:11, Lk. 16:18) ac. to Grk.: Any man 
who divorces his wife on any other ground than that of 
fornication makes her an adulteress (Pi!? "1!39). 

True rendering: Any one who divorces his wife on any 
other ground than that of fornication, [and marries an- 
other,] commits adultery with her (same words). 

c. Mt. 6:6, 18 ac. to Grk.: Pray to your Father who is in 
secret (NJC03 H), and your Father who sees in secret 
(t^COa ) will reward you. 

True rendering: Pray to your Father privately (same 
words), and your Father who sees what is hidden (same 
word) will reward you. 

d. Mt. 19:17 (cf. Mk. 10:18, Lk. 18:19) ac. to Grk.: Why do 
you ask me about the "good thing" (N^D) ? one there is 
who is good (N3Ep wn in). 

True rendering: Why do you ask me about the "good 
thing"} the good is one (same words). 

Exhibit III, A (Mk. 14:68; cf. Mt. 26:70, Lk. 22:57, 
60). The reading of the Grk. is pure nonsense, for if 
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Peter did not \now what the girl said, it is worse than use- 
less to make him add, that he did not understand it, either! 
This is a sentence that no author could write; but when it is 
supposed to be the original text, of course all translators 
must translate it. 

Are we not led by the narrative to expect Peter to deny 
Jesus at this point? He does not do so, according to our 
Greek. Littmann, Z.N.T.W., 34 (1935), p. 25, thinks that 
"I do not know what you mean" (he omits the preceding 
words, "I do not know what you say"]) can be regarded as 
"Verleugnung." But even with this use of only the easier 
half of the text, the explanation will not do. Peter would 
be only temporizing, which is a very different thing from 
denying. It would be open to him at the next opportunity, 
after having gained this little respite, to confess that he did 
know Jesus. We happen to know that he did not do so, but 
that makes no difference. What the narrator intended is 
perfectly plain from vss. 69 and 71 £, as well as from vs. 30; 
and the conclusion is quite unavoidable, that something is 
seriously wrong with the Grk. of vs. 68. 

It is strange that Wellhausen, who entertained the idea 
that Mk. was translated from Aramaic, should have failed 
to see the obvious explanation; knowing, as he did, the 
ambiguity of the relative pronoun, and the idiomatic use of 
the two verbs meaning "to know." The former verb is regu- 
larly used in Heb., Aram., and Syr., to express personal 
intimacy, as is familiar to all students of these languages; 
the other Aram, verb has the general meaning, "to know, 
recognize" a person or thing. The use of the two verbs here 
is calculated to give the utmost emphasis to Peter's denial. 

As for the parallel passages, Mt. 26:70 and Lk. 22:60, it is 
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unnecessary to suppose that the two later translators were 
influenced (as of course they might have been) by Grk. 
Mk.'s rendering, for in perhaps 95 cases out of 100 the phrase 
di amar ant would mean, "that which you say"; while in 
the 5 remaining cases the verb could have the meaning, 
"name, designate," which is equally idiomatic. These three 
passages are capital examples of mistranslation. 

Exhibit III, B (Mt. 5:32, 19:9, and parallels). The 
saying attributed to Jesus in the Grk. of Mt. 5:32a is a very 
strange utterance indeed. The husband divorces his wife, 
without any flagrant infidelity on her part, and the result 
is, that she commits adultery. Whether the husband incurs 
similar guilt, is not stated. Hebrew law, and Jewish public 
opinion, in such cases gave the wife a clean slate, and in 
this decision the opinion of our own day would doubtless 
concur. Will Jesus now reverse this judgment, pronouncing 
the dissolved union adulterous, and with such emphasis that 
only the guilt of the woman is mentioned ? This seems in- 
credible, and it is not a view which interpreters of the 
passage have thought reasonable. 

He "makes her commit adultery." In what way? Monte- 
fiore, Syn. Gospels, II, 66, gives the accepted explanation: 
"by marrying another man." But the woman was under no 
obligation to marry again— and she might well think that 
one trial was quite enough. However, she probably would 
marry, say the commentators, and the second marriage 
would be adulterous. But this is mere quibbling. The plain 
fact is, that the declaration attributed to Jesus, if made with- 
out qualification, is not true. The divorcing husband does 
not compel the divorced wife to commit adultery. If she 
chooses to marry again, it is not her former husband who 
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makes her do so. It is hardly necessary to add, that the say- 
ing, "he puts her in the way of committing" the sin, would 
be a very weak conclusion after the impressive introduction. 

This difficulty disappears as soon as the original language 
is called in to help. The translator saw before him the 
derived stem of the verb, and rendered it as causative, for 
the reason which will presently appear; but he was mis- 
taken. In each of the several verbs, Heb. and Aram., which 
have this signification, "commit adultery," the simple stem 
and the derived (intensive) stem are interchangeable, with 
no difference in meaning. Moreover, the noun or pronoun 
designating the person with whom the adultery is com- 
mitted is very likely to be appended to the verb as (or in 
the manner of) the direct object. These facts are set forth 
in every lexicon, and may be seen illustrated in Jer. 29:23 
(Heb. and Targ.), Lev. 20:10, Prov. 6:32, Targ. Hos. 4:13, 
and especially Targ. Job 36:20, an exact parallel to the phrase 
in Mt. The true rendering here is, "he commits adultery 
with her.*' But with whom? 

The real source of the difficulty with the passage is now 
brought plainly to light. The verse is defective, with two 
words missing. The phrase, "and marries another',' which 
is found in 19:9, and in the parallels in Mk. and Lk., is 
indispensable to the sense, and must have been omitted by 
accident from the Aram, text of 5:32. The fact of the omis- 
sion gave the Grk. translator the best of reasons for his 
rendering. For the cause of the accident, and the two miss- 
ing words, see p. 159. 

Exhibit III, C (Mt. 6:6, 18). The phrase, "that which is 
in secret," is the object (equivalent to a cognate object) of 
the two verbs, "pray" and "fast," the latter verb understood 
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instead of being once more repeated. The use of the Aram, 
preposition in "sees what is hidden" is noticeable. It is only 
for the rhetorical effect— always studied by Mt.— that it is 
employed in these two passages. 

Exhibit III, D (Mt. 19:17, and parallels). Mt.'s Ara- 
maic text was the original. The saying, "The good is one" 
was a bit too philosophical, however, for popular audiences, 
and the interpretation which appears in Mk. 10:18 and Lk. 
18:19 took the field at once. The Grk. translator of Mt. had 
the Marcan rendering before him, and did his best to con- 
form to it, with unfortunate result. He should have used 
the neuter gender, instead of the masculine, throughout his 
second clause. 

Exhibit IV. Ambiguity of the Aram. Text. 

a. Mt. 21:9 ac. to Grk.: Hosanna to(!) the son flnV) of 
David! 

True rendering: Save the son (same word) of David! 

b. Mt. 21:43 ac. to Grk. The kingdom of God will be taken 
away from you and given to a nation (0???) yielding 
its fruit. 

True rendering: . . . given to people (same word) yield- 
ing its fruit. 

c. Mt. 23:38 (Lk. 13:35) ac. to Grk.: Behold, your house 

IS LEFT TO YOU p*}$?$)» 

True rendering: ... is to be abandoned by you (same 
words). 

d. Mt. 26:70 ac. to Grk.: He denied before them all, saying, 
I do not know what you say (see note on Mk. 14:68). 
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True rendering: I do not know him of whom you 
speak. 

e. Mt. 27:62 ac. to Grk.: On the morrow, which is after 
the preparation H?H the chief priests 
and the Pharisees came together to Pilate, etc. 

True rendering: On the morrow, that is, after sunset 
(same words), the chief priests and the Pharisees came, 
etc. 

f. Mt. 28:1 ac. to Grk.: late on(!) the sabbath ('pBKa 
NC^)> as it dawned to ( the first day of the 
week, etc. 

True rendering: after the sabbath (same words) and 
before the dawn of (same word) the first day of the 
week, etc. 

Exhibit IV, A (Mt. 21:9, Mk. 11:9 f.). It is perhaps 
hardly fair to charge Grk. Mt. with mistranslation here. He 
knew, of course, the meaning of "hosanna" (each one of the 
four translators of our Gospels was a master of the three 
languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, as is sufficiently 
shown), and he also knew that this verb invariably takes a 
direct object, with or without the use of eth or lamedh. He 
had, nevertheless, two good reasons for his rendering. (1) 
In the original text of Mt. the Heb. quotation, in three per- 
fectly metric lines (characteristic of Mt.), contained the 
preposition {lamedh) before "son of David," as I shall try 
to show elsewhere. This the translator would reproduce. 
(2) Grk. Mk. had transliterated the "hosanna," twice, and 
Grk. Mt. wished, as usual, to follow this lead. The Grk. 
dative case was the solution, accomplishing both objects; a 
characteristic specimen of the translation jargon. 
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"Save the Messianic king!" is the meaning of the curious 
phrase, reminiscent especially of Ps. 20:7, 10 (where LXX 
has the true reading), while the next-following clause quotes 
from 118:26. Both psalms were originally Messianic, not 
merely thus interpreted in the time of Jesus. The last clause 
of Mt. 21:9 and Mk. 11:10, strictly rendered, "Save him, 
(Thou) on high!," is strangely replaced in Lk. 19:38 by a 
variation of the doxology of 2:14. The reason why Mk. 
transliterated his "hosanna" is evident. In the text which he 
rendered the imperative stood alone, as in Ps. 118:25, with- 
out an expressed object. He would reproduce the shout of 
the people; no word of translation could give such a vivid 
touch. 

Exhibit IV, B (Mt. 21 :43) . This is another example of 
false rendering by the use of a "standing equivalent." In 
this context, "nation" is absurd; for even if we could sup- 
pose the author of the Gospel to have forgotten what he 
wrote in vs. 31, he must certainly have known what he was 

going to say in vs. 45! 

The Heb. and Aram, word 'am, which commonly means 
"nation," and is thus rendered approximately one hundred 
times in the LXX, signified here, as often, simply "people" 
in the most general sense (German Leute). The translator, 
however, can hardly be blamed for his rendering. 

Exhibit IV, C (Mt. 23:38, Lk. 13:35). The saying 
which in our Grk. text is attributed to Jesus, "Your house 
is left to you," is meaningless. Hence the attempt to give 
some meaning to it by adding the word "desolate," found 
in numerous ancient Mss., but generally recognized as an 
interpolation. A similar modern attempt, made by Well- 
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hausen in his commentary, gives a far-fetched and indefen- 
sible interpretation. 

The Aram, original of the phrase is certain, and its mean- 
ing perfectly obvious. The preposition denotes the agent, 
"by you," as usual with the verb or participle in the passive 
voice. The participle, regularly rendered by the Grk. present 
tense, represents, as commonly, the impending future. Every 
Jew who had read or heard the Heb. prophecies knew that 
shordy before the Messianic triumph Jerusalem was to be 
seized and held by the Gentiles, with accompanying slaugh- 
ter and exile. See especially Zech. 14:2. 

Exhibit IV, D (Mt. 26:70). See note (above) on Mk. 
14:68. 

Exhibit IV, E (Mt. 27:62). The reading of our Grk. 
text, "On the morrow, which is after the Preparation? has 
naturally seemed strange to readers and commentators. It is 
as though one were to write in English: "on the morrow, 
which is after Friday"! Why did not the evangelist write, 
simply: "On the morrow, which was the sabbath," if he 
wished to specify the day at all? 

The phrase rendered "which if' (not, was) indicates spe- 
cial interpretation; it is the Aram, id est, "that is," and it 
calls attention to the precise meaning which the word "mor- 
row" has here. There was obvious need of interpretation, for 
the word, in Greek or Aramaic as in English, is ordinarily 
understood to mean the broad day— after the dawn— follow- 
ing this or that day, the events of which have been nar- 
rated; and this meaning would not do at all in the present 
case! If the chief priests and Pharisees had delayed present- 
ing their request to Pilate until the morning of the sabbath, 
the disciples of Jesus would have had plenty of time to take 
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the body from the tomb and carry it away (27:64, 28:13). 
The application for a guard was made immediately after the 
burial, as soon as the place of the interment was known, 
and the evangelist saw strong reason for making a clear and 
unequivocal statement of the fact. 

Mt.'s chronology of the Passion and Resurrection agrees 
in all respects with the dates and hours given in Mk., Lk., 
and Jn., 22 with the single exception of the "sixth hour" in 
Jn. 19:14, which obviously is the result of a mistake in the 
transmission of the text (confusion of the numeral letters 
signifying "three" and "six"? See Chap. I, p. 7), since 
18:28 says that Jesus was brought before Pilate early in the 
morning, cf. Mt. 27:1 and parallels. The four narratives 
agree in representing that the crucifixion took place on 
Friday, the day after the paschal supper, and that the burial 
was accomplished on that same day, just before sunset. Mt. 
alone narrates the incident of the application to Pilate for a 
guard of the tomb; and here, as has been shown, the Grk. 
translation must be corrected. 

The Aram, word l aruba, the standing term for the day 
of "preparation" for the sabbath, originally meant sunset 
(see Targ. Ps. 104:23). Then, in the familiar evolution of 
meaning, it came to signify "evening," and "eve" (of a festal 
day). Thus resulted, in Jewish Aramaic, the ordinary em- 
ployment of the word to designate the sixth day of the week, 
"sabbath eve" (like the German Sonnabend) ; and this mean- 
ing, so very common in use, soon took almost complete 
possession of the word. The Grk. term used to translate it 
may be misleading in its ambiguity; thus, in Jn. 19:14 the 

22 See my article, "The Date of the Crucifixion according to the Fourth 
Gospel," Journal of Biblical literature, Vol. 50 (1931). 227-241, where com- 
plete proof, from new evidence, is furnished. 
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correct rendering of irapaaKeuij rod -wkax^ is "Friday of 
Passover week." In the verse of Mt. now before us the Aram, 
word was used in its original sense, "sunset," as the context 
shows, and the example is important for the lexicon of 
Jewish Aramaic. 

Exhibit IV, F (Mt. 28:1). This is a particularly fine 
example of translator's nonsense. The Grk. renders admi- 
rably, according to the canons of that day; but the curious 
idiom of the original cannot be rendered closely, in any 
non-Semitic language, without losing its meaning and creat- 
ing confusion. The familiar Aram, phrase (translated also 
into Talmudic Heb.) designates ordinarily the time between 
the close (sunset) of one day and the dawn of the next 
day, and may apply either to the entire time or to any part 
of it. In the present case, it happens to apply to the latter 
part of the night, before dawn. "Late on the sabbath" is 
a ridiculous rendering, though faithful to the Grk. It is also 
quite incorrect to suppose that "as it began to dawn" (Ger- 
man, "in der Dammerung") gives the true meaning of the 
latter part of the phrase. The word "dawn" is there, it is 
true, but as it is employed in this idiom, the time intended 
could equally well be midnight, or any hour before or 
after it. 

The same idiom precisely, using the same word (dawn!) 
is found in classical Syriac. In the Chronicle of Joshua the 
Stylite, ed. Wright, p. 22, line 9, it designates the whole 
"night between Friday and Saturday." In Bedjan's Acta 
Mart, et Sanct., IV, 579 f., the time is "at midnight"; ibid., 
629, "at the eleventh hour of the night." 

The facts in regard to the use of this peculiar phrase in 
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Jewish Aram, and Talmudic Heb. were set forth very fully, 
with abundant references, by George F. Moore in the Journ. 
Am. Oriental Soc, Vol. 26 (1906), pp. 323-329. They seem 
to have been unknown to the N.T. commentators (includ- 
ing Wellhausen), who suppose Mt. to have misunderstood 
this and that in Mk., and in general to have made a bad 
mess of the account at this point. Mt.'s Aram, text differed 
indeed considerably from Mk.'s, but contradicted it in no 
respect. Allen, Comm., Klostermann-Gressmann, and prob- 
ably others, have been misled by Dalman, Gramm., 2nd ed., 
p. 247, notes 2 and 4. The reference in the former note can- 
not apply to Mt. 28:1, and the phrase referred to in note 4 
is only part of the idiom described here. Dalman's further 
remark, "Vom Morgengrauen ab ist die Bezeichnung un- 
moglich," is also incorrect, for, as Moore (p. 325) shows, the 
phrase quoted is sometimes made to include the whole of 
the following day. See, further, the note on Lk. 23:54. 

Exhibit V. Ambiguity of the Aram. Text. 

a. Mt. 28:17 ac. to Grk.: When they saw him, they pros- 
trated themselves, but some doubted (pV^np 

True rendering: . . . they prostrated themselves, even 

WHILE DOUBTING THEIR SENSES (same WOrds). 

b. Lk. 1:66 ac. to Grk.: And all who heard gave heed, say- 
ing, "What will become of this child?" for indeed the 

HAND OF THE LORD WAS WITH HIM 'J^K T}). 

True rendering: "What will become of this child? for 

THE HAND OF THE LORD IS WITH HIM" (same WOrds). 

c. Lk. 2:11 ac. to Grk.: There is bom ... a Saviour, who 

is ANOINTED LORD 1V0D). 
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True rendering: ... a Saviour, who is the anointed of 
the lord (same words). 

d. Lk. 8:14 (Mk. 4:19) ac. to Grk.: By cares and wealth 
and the pleasures of life, as they go they are choked 

True rendering: By cares and wealth and the pleasures of 

life THEY ARE GRADUALLY CHOKED (same WOrds). 

E. Lk. 8:29 (Mk. 5:4) ac. to Grk.: Often it had seized him 
(H3 TON); and he was kept under guard, bound with 
chains, etc. 

True rendering: Often he had been taken by force 
(same words) and kept under guard, bound with chains, 
etc. 

Exhibit V, A (Mt. 28:17). The strange words, "but 
some (or, others) doubted," are a distressing blot on this 
thrilling scene. If there were no strong reason to suspect 
the reading, we could only accept it, with sorrow; but the 
fact is quite otherwise. Who were the "others" ? What could 
they doubt? What value is there in the statement, and why 
is it expressed in such a peculiar Greek phrase? No com- 
mentator has been able to throw light on these things. 

The phrase is explained when recourse is had to the 
Aram, verb signifying "doubt." The eleven were divided 
(the root meaning) between two strong emotions. Similarly, 
in the Jerusalem Targum to Gen. 45:26, when Jacob hears 
that Joseph is alive, his heart is "divided (this same verb) 
between fear and hope." So in the post-resurrection scene 
in Lk. 24:41, the disciples were "unbelieving for joy"; and 
only a like expression could do justice to the moment. What 
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the eleven saw was sure, and yet it was incredible. As they 
fell on their faces before their master, they were only half 
able to believe what they saw. The conjectured Aram, (lit., 
"and also doubting") must have been the original reading, 
for it perfecdy explains the Greek. 

Exhibit V, B (Lk. 1 :66) . The narrative of the Nativity, 
comprising chaps, i and 2, was composed in Hebrew, and 
by Luke was rendered from that language into Greek; as I 
demonstrated in 1912, in Studies in the History of Religions 
presented to C. H. Toy, pp. 290-295. 

The words in vs. 66, "for the hand of the Lord was with 
him," are commonly said to be a remark thrown in by Lk. 
himself. If this were the case, it would do scant credit to his 
literary sense. The remark does not apply to subsequent 
events, the word "for" connects it unmistakably with the 
sentence just preceding, and it can only be called a weak 
and utterly superfluous appendage to the marvel recounted 
in vs. 64 and the excited comment of the people of all that 
region. 

Lk. has mistranslated, and the nature of his error is evi- 
dent. The words above quoted formed a "circumstantial 
clause," introduced by the conjunction waw, and (as usual) 
with no verb expressed, the clause forming the continuation 
of the people's outcry, where it is really needed. The evan- 
gelist, rendering mechanically, inserted the verb "was," 
whereas he should have written "is." 

In several other passages in the Gospels, such circumstan- 
tial clauses are either misunderstood or given a false con- 
nection. See Mk. 3:32, 5:21, Lk. 18:7, Jn. 1:2(1), 2:13. 

Exhibit V, C (Lk. 2:11). The Grk. has a false read- 
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ing here, but how it came about is uncertain. "Lord" with- 
out the article is strange, and "Christ" in the Gospels is 
never a proper name. The phrase is unexampled, and in 
this context quite incredible. B. S. Easton, The Gospel ac. to 
St. Lu\e (1926), asks: "Was the original perhaps 'the Lord's 
Anointed'?" and J. M. Creed (1930) raises the same ques- 
tion. The reading thus suggested, found also in vs. 26 (and 
a very frequently occurring phrase), is undoubtedly what 
the author wrote. 

It seems unlikely that Lk. mistranslated. More probably 
one of the earliest copyists made the same alteration in the 
Grk. text which was made in the Grk. of Lam. 4:20 and 
Ps. Sol. 17:36. 

Exhibit V, D (Lk. 8:14; Mk. 4:19). A well known 
Heb. and Aram, idiom is illustrated here. It is several times 
lost to sight, with more or less unfortunate result, in the 
literal Grk. rendering of the Gospel translators. "Going 
and" doing, or experiencing, this or that, is a way of ex- 
pressing constant increase of the action or experience; but 
it is not an idiom that would be rendered freely, with its 
true meaning, in either O.T. or N.T. In Mk. 4:8 (see above) 
the translator, missing the idiom completely, renders ad 
sensum, "going up." In 4:19, parallel to the present passage 
in Lk., it is almost certain that he did the same thing, repre- 
senting the cares and pleasures of life as "going in and chok- 
ing the word," instead of choking it increasingly. The same 
Aram, word (plur. participle) must have stood in all three 
passages. Some commentators (Klost.-Gressm., Creed) have 
recognized the Semitic idiom in Lk. 8:14, comparing it with 
LXX 2 Sam. 3:1, but without drawing the only natural 
conclusion, that our Grk. is translated. 
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The Fourth Gospel has two examples of this idiom, both 
mistranslated: 12:11, "many of the Jews went and believed 
on Jesus," instead of, "many of the Jews, in increasing num- 
ber, believed." 15:16, "I appoint you to go and bear fruit," 
instead of, "I appoint you to bear more and more fruit." If 
the fact of translation were not otherwise established beyond 
question, neither of the two passages could be claimed for 
the idiom, though the verb of "going" is at least superfluous, 
and commentators (Zahn, Bauer) on 15:16 remark that the 
word is ill suited to the phrase. 

Exhibit V, E (Lk. 8:29; Mk. 5:4). "It (the demon) 
often seized him" is a strange thing for the narrator to say 
without further explanation, after having said that for a 
long time this man had been possessed, and was living the 
life of a wild beast among the tombs in the open field. Ac- 
cording to Mk. and Mt. he was all the time dangerous and 
untamable. 

The vs. Mk. 5:4, telling how the attempt had often been 
made to bind the maniac securely, but without success, is 
inserted here in Lk.'s narrative, as though by afterthought. 
The two verses are so nearly parallel, after the first clause of 
Lk. 29, that Lk.'s error in rendering is evident. The "often" 
of both narratives shows that the "seizing" in Lk. was not 
by the demon, but by the officers of the law. The two 
phrases, "it seized him," and "hands were laid on him," are 
expressed in the same form of words. According to the 
meaning intended in both narratives, and preserved in 
Mk., the Aram, passive participle was used impersonally; 
Lk., on the other hand, rendered it in its active use, equally 
idiomatic, but wrong in this instance. 
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Exhibit VI. Ambiguity of the Aram. Text. 

a. Lk. 9:25 (Mk. 8:36, Mt. 16:26) ac. to Grk.: What is a 
man profited, if he gains the whole world, but loses 

HIMSELF (PI#S3)? 

True rendering: . . . but loses his life (same word) ? 

b. Lk. 9:51 ac. to Grk.: When the time came for his ascen- 
sion (rtfRDD 1 ? ), etc. 

True rendering: When the time came for him to go up 
(same word), i.e., to Jerusalem, etc. 

c. Lk. 11:33 ac « t0 Grk.: No one lights a lamp and puts it 

IN A CELLAR (^COn). 

True rendering: No one lights a lamp and puts it in 
hiding (same word). 

d. Lk. 11:36 ac. to Grk.: If your whole body is 
full of light, the whole (tff S ) of it will be full of light, 
etc. 

True rendering: If your whole body is full of 

light, all (N^) will be light, just as the lamp lights 
you with its brightness. 

e. Lk. 12:49 ac. to Grk.: I came to cast fire on the earth, 
and what do 1 desire if fln tUNt Knx PID) it is already 
kindled? 

True rendering: I came to cast fire on the earth, and 
how 1 wish that (same words) it were already kindled! 

f. Lk. 19:42 ac. to Grk.: if (in ) you knew . . . what is for 
your welfare! but now it is hidden from your eyes. 
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True rendering: would that (same word) you 
knew . . . ! 

Exhibit VI, A (Lk. 9:25, and parallels). In another 
context, "gains the whole world, but loses himself" might 
not be challenged, though the enigmatic phrase does not 
sound like any word of Jesus. As Easton (Comm., p. 141) 
remarks, "lose himself" is "a curious expression that seems to 
have no exact parallel." But the testimony of the preceding 
verse, joined to that of the exact parallels in Mk. and Mt., 
shows that Lk. mistranslated, in giving to the Aram, word 
the meaning which it usually has. He had the same word 
before him, twice, in the preceding verse, but in each case 
was debarred from this rendering by the immediately fol- 
lowing clause. 

This illustrates a standing characteristic: even more than 
the other ancient translators, hu\e renders words; faith- 
fully, meticulously, often ingeniously, but very frequently 
without much regard to the context. Numerous examples 
will appear in the sequel. Also, this passage will be given 
further mention in the chapter: The Reflexive Pronoun and 
its Substitutes. 

Exhibit VI, B (Lk. 9:51). The time of Jesus' ascension 
had by no means arrived! The Aram, verbal noun ("going 
up") must have been used in the various Christian commu- 
nities very extensively in the theological sense, in the years 
immediately following the death of Jesus. In this sense it 
was especially familiar to Lk., and he rendered accordingly. 

Exhibit VI, C (Lk. 11:33). Had Lk. never seen a 
cellar? Did he not know how cellars were used? Doubtless 
on the day when he wrote these words, hundreds of men in 
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Antioch (or wherever he lived) could have been seen to 
"light a lamp and put it in a cellar," with very useful result. 
To express the general truth intended here, the word is ill 
chosen. 

The reproach does not fall upon Lk., however. He had 
no thought of a "cellar," nor can it have occurred to him 
that the word which he used might be thus interpreted. 
The ancient translators of his Grk. understood him per- 
fectly. Jerome has in abscondito, and the Syr. versions ren- 
der in the same way. He merely uses the feminine adjec- 
tive, "hidden." Why feminine? Because in the Aramaic 
language the neuter gender is expressed by the feminine, as 
in the adverbial phrase before his eyes. It is simply his 
meticulous way of translating such phrases. He does pre- 
cisely the same thing in 14:18; see The Four Gospels, p. 311. 
If he had had occasion to translate the passages Mt. 6:6, 18, 
where Grk. Mt. employs the neuter gender, he would have 
rendered just as he does here; without thinking that any 
one could interpret: "Pray to your Father in a cellar, and 
your Father who sees in a cellar will reward you." 

Exhibit VI, D (Lk. 11:36). In the Grk., this is a pas- 
sage of notorious difficulty, with its absurd tautology. It is 
no wonder that some of the oldest versions omit the verse 
altogether, for as it stands it is worse than useless. The word- 
for-word retroversion into Aramaic shows at once the true 
meaning, with no possible ambiguity. The second "all" is the 
noun so frequently used in both Heb. and Aram. The figure 
is carried through consistently: the eye is the lamp of the 
body; the man who is lighted is the lamp of his surround- 
ings. Mt. 6:23, last clause, seems to have the same meaning 

(though one could wish that the clause itself had a little 
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more light) : If you are dark within, how dark everything 
will be! 

Exhibit VI, E (Lk. 12:49). Many commentators and 
translators have given here what I have termed the "true 
rendering," but without justification, for the text as it stands 
is clear and idiomatic, and means something else. Their 
rendering, as Plummer, Comm., truly says, "does rather 
serious violence to the Greek." References to the LXX 
merely show that we are dealing here with translation from 
a Semitic original. This is not "Aramaic-Greek jargon," for 
(if there had ever been any such literary jargon!) it could 
never have included a phrase of this nature. It is not "sacred 
language," for it repeats nothing found in the Grk. Bible. 
Even if Lk. had been attempting to deceive his readers, 
making them think that he was translating Semitic docu- 
ments when in fact he was composing in Grk., he could 
never have hit upon such a phrase as this; for it would not 
sound Semitic at all, but would merely give good Grk. with 
a false meaning. Was he not sufficiently familiar with his 
own language to know this? It is simply his usual exact, 
word by word, rendering (and in this case mistranslation) 
of the Aram, text before him. No other conclusion is 
plausible. 

Exhibit VI, F (Lk. 19:42). A passage closely allied to 
the preceding. In this case, the Grk. makes good sense; but 
the sentence would have been smoother and more forcible if 
the rendering of the Aram, had been correct, not merely 
literal. Both here and in 12:49 the particle of wishing might 
have been either illu or hen', there is no way of deciding be- 
tween the two. 
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Exhibit VII. Ambiguity of the Aram. Text. 
A. Lk. 21:25 ac. to Grk.: And on the earth distress of na- 
tions, in perplexity for (ttWa) the roaring of the sea 
and its billows; men fainting for fear, etc. 
True rendering: And on the earth distress of nations 
in tumult (same word), "the roaring of the sea and 
its billows," men fainting for fear, etc. 

b. Lk. 22:60 ac. to Grk.: Peter said, man, what you say 
(rm "\m n *n T 33) I do not know. 

True rendering: the man of whom you speak (same 
words) I do not know. 

c. Lk. 23:54 ac. to Grk.: and it was Friday, and the sabbath 
was dawning (Krutf »D33 Bronx? h xnV rnrn). 

True rendering: it was now the night between friday 
and the dawn of the sabbath (same words). 

d. Lk. 24:9 ff. ac. to Grk.: (The women) returned (from 
the tomb), and told all these things to the eleven, and 
to all the rest. They were Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, 
and Mary the mother of James; and the other women 
with them told these things to the apostles (!). And these 
words appeared in their sight as idle talk, etc. 

True rendering: They were Mary Magdalene, and . . . 
the mother of James, and the other women who were 
with them. But when they told these things to the apos- 
tles, their words appeared to them as idle talk, etc. 

Exhibit VII, A (Lk. 21:25). It may seem too prosaic 
treatment of a poetic passage to comment, that neither the 
Jews of Palestine nor the most of the inhabitants of the earth 
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would know whether the sea was roaring or not; and yet 
this fact is doubtless the reason why portents of the sea play 
no part in the standard Hebrew-Jewish eschatology . (Four 
Gospels, p. 313). "Parthians, Medes, Elamites, the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia, in Cappadocia and Phrygia, in Egypt and 
Arabia" (Acts 2:9 ff.) might see the stars fall from heaven, 
but they could neither see nor hear the waves of the ocean. 
It approaches the ridiculous to picture the world powers as 
pausing in their death struggle to wonder why the sea is 
reported to be stirred up! That which is visualized here is 
the last act in which the hostile Gentiles will appear, and 
there is unquestionably allusion to the classical passage Is. 
17:12 f., where the "tumult of many nations" is to be "like 
the roaring of the seas, and the rushing of mighty waters." 
The influence of this picture in the subsequent Hebrew 
literature is curiously shown in Ps. 65:8, as Duhm, Die 
Psalmen, has observed. In neither case is there direct quota- 
tion, but only reference to the familiar prophecy. Cf. also 
Jer. 51:55, which gives the same picture of rushing armies 
("their waves roar like mighty waters") at the end of the 
present age. 

Luke misses the allusion, as is not surprising. It would 
have been overlooked by almost any translator; moreover, 
I have elsewhere shown good reason for believing that Lk. 
was not especially familiar with the O.T. scriptures, nor 
accustomed to quote from them (Composition and Date of 
Acts, pp. 55-57). He could only render as he did, for the 
"roaring sea" must be given some connection with the 
human actors who now occupy the scene. The word which 
might mean "perplexity, confusion, tumult" seemed to be 
in the construct state, and so he renders it; in reality it was 
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in the absolute state. The phrases in the Aramaic are 
rhythmical and high-sounding. The passage read: 

pllj ym lioij MR IW n P-¥ **I 

Exhibit VDlTb (Lk. 22:60). The mistranslation here 
is the same which was made in Mk. 14:68; see the com- 
ment on Exhibit III, A. As was there remarked, it is not 
necessary to suppose that Mk.'s rendering influenced Lk., 
for any translator is likely to render a phrase according to 
its most common meaning. In this third denial, in the same 
scene with the others and following close upon them, "I do 
not know what you say"(!) sounds particularly foolish. 

The statement that the third denial "followed close upon" 
the others requires a comment. The dramatic scene is pic- 
tured in this Gospel as in Mk. and Mt., which at this point 
say "soon after" (Mk. 14:70, Mt. 26:73). Lk.'s "after about 
an hour" is the very familiar mistranslation of Aram, shaa, 
which commonly signifies an indefinite short time, very 
often "moment" ( Augenblick) . He had in his Aram, text 
the same phrase, precisely, which occurs in Dan. 4:16(19). 
Did Daniel stand before Nebuchadnezzar "about an hour," 
in his embarrassment, before beginning to speak? The Grk. 
translator (Theodotion) assures us that he did. 

As for the word "man," at the beginning of Peter's denial, 
Lk. very naturally rendered it as in vs. 58, where it was voca- 
tive. This is possible, but on the other hand: (1) The em- 
phatic position of the word, taken as direct object, adds a 
certain sharpness to the denial; (2) it may not be merely 
accidental that both Mk. and Mt. have the noun at this 
point. Jesus was just a man, of whom Peter had no personal 
knowledge, and of whom he wished to hear no more. 
Exhibit VII, C (Lk. 23:54). This is an amusing speci- 
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men (and perfectly typical) of the literal translator's non- 
sense. Each of the two statements made is flatly false, for 
it was neither Friday, nor was the dawn of the sabbath 
even approaching. The time intended is obviously the eve- 
ning which was the beginning of the sabbath. Lk. was con- 
fronted with the same standing Aram, idiom which has 
already been discussed in dealing with the passage Mt. 28:1, 
in which the Grk. translator, though doing his best, was 
unable to make any acceptable sense (see Exhibit IV, F). 
I explained this passage, and also Mt. 28:1, in Studies . . . 
presented to C. H. Toy (1912), pp. 300, 315 f. 

Exhibit VII, D (Lk. 24:9 If.). This case is different 
from any of the preceding. The Greek offers an absurd 
reading, not because of mistranslation of word or phrase, 
but because of a false division of sentences. It seems certain 
that Lk. intended no pause after the words "the other 
women with them." If that had been the case, the next 
word, the verb "they told," would have been accompanied 
by a conjunction. In the original Aram, text, on the con- 
trary, the new sentence began, as a matter of course, with 
the unaccompanied verb. This might easily happen without 
special reason, for at this point Jewish Aramaic differs from 
Hebrew; but in the present instance the decisive factor was 
the repetition, after interruption, of that which had been 
said in vs. 9. A precisely similar case is to be seen in Dan. 5:4. 

In this connection, another example of Lk.'s false divi- 
sion of sentences may be presented. In 21:12 £ both sense 
and parallels show the fact unmistakably. The Grk. reads 
(Engl. R.V.) : "Before all these things, they shall lay their 
"hands on you, and shall persecute you, delivering you up 
"to the synagogues and prisons, bringing you before kings 
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"and governors for my name's sake. It shall turn out unto 
"you for a testimony." 

True rendering: "Before all these things they will lay 
hands on you and persecute you, delivering you up to the 
synagogues, and bringing you into prisons. Before kings 
and governors, for' my name's sake, you will be brought 
(perhaps yittobcd b'\6n) for testimony." 

Comparison of the Grk. of Mk. 13:9 and Mt. 10 117 f. 
shows plainly the division of clauses intended in the text 
which Lk. translated. After he had made the very easy 
mistake of connecting "synagogues and prisons," the rest of 
his translation followed of necessity. See also The Four 
Gospels, p. 313. 



Exhibit VIII. Ambiguity of the Aram. Text. 

a. Jn. 5:36 ac. to Grk.: But I have the witness, who am 

GREATER THAN (]P 3"] ,r j) John. 

True rendering: But I have the witness of one who is 
greater than (same words) John. 

b. Jn. 5:44 ac. to Grk.: How can you believe, who receive 
glory one of another, but seek not the glory that comes 

from THE ONLY GOD (N?^ "Pflj) ? 

True rendering: ... but seek not the glory that comes 
from the only-begotten-son of god (same words) ? 

c. Jn. 11:33, 38 ac - t0 Grk.: Jesus sees Mary weeping, and 
goes to the tomb of Lazarus, in anger (T2*"] 3 ). 

True rendering, in either passage, deeply moved (same 
word). 

d. Jn. 12:11 ac. to Grk.: Because of him (Lazarus) many 
of the Jews went and believed (f 3^*09* l ,l ?|N) on Jesus. 
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True rendering: Because of him many of the Jews, more 
and more, were believing (same words) on Jesus. 

e. Jn. 15:16 ac. to Grk.: I have ordained you, to go and 
bear fruit (ins inayni phim), and that your fruit 
should be lasting. 

True rendering: ... to bear more and more fruit 
(same words). 

Exhibit VIII, A (Jn. 5:36). This is one of the clearest 
examples of mistranslation. The English R.V. reads: "But 
the witness which I have is greater than that of John." This 
rendering, though not ill-suited to the context of the pas- 
sage, cannot be obtained from the Greek. Weizsacker's 
German translation has: "I have a witness, greater than 
John." The Greek plainly forbids this also. Walter Bauer, 
Johannes (in the "Handbuch" series), renders: "I have the 
witness in a higher degree than John." This is neither good 
sense nor justified by the text. The Mss. fall into two main 
groups, the one giving the adjective "greater" as nomina- 
tive, the other as accusative. Zahn, Das Evang. des Johannes, 
followed the sound critical principle in choosing the more 
difficult reading, the nominative, which is also attested by 
a majority of the oldest and best Mss. Since this reading, 
which is translated above in the "Exhibit," represents Jesus 
as making an unpleasing comparison of himself with John, 
it is no wonder that ancient editors and interpreters "cor- 
rected" the Greek. 

The translator rendered in the most natural way. The 
adjective, being masculine, could not be connected with 
"witness," which is feminine; and it is not strange that the 
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true meaning of the evangelist's obscure phrase was not 
seen. "The witness of a Greater than John" is the reading 
best satisfying the context, for the fact of this divine and 
personal witness is what the whole section, vss. 32-37, aims 
to present. 

Exhibit VIII, B (Jn. 5:44). You are ready, Jesus says, 
to derive glory from a merely human Messiah (vs. 43b), 
but are not willing to receive it from the true Messiah, the 
Son of God. The passage 12:43, sometimes compared, is not 
parallel, for the context there is altogether different and 
the "glory" signifies praise; whereas in the present passage 
it is the reflected glory from the Messianic king. 

The phrase which our Grk. renders "the only God" is 
the very same which has already appeared in 1:18 and 3:18; 
mistranslated in the former passage, see the note. Cf. also 
1:14 and 3:16. In 3:33 and 5:27 the same thing is said in 
another way, see the notes on these passages. The Grk. ad- 
jective rendered "only-begotten" is the standing equivalent 
of a Heb.-Aram. word which is very commonly used in 
this sense; see, for the Heb., Ps. 22(21) :2i, 35(34) :i7- It 
appears constantly in the Targums in speaking of an "only 
son." It is also used of God, the "only, unique" One; and 
the Grk. translator of Jn. has this justification for his render- 
ing here; it is only the context that forbids it. 

This is probably one of the cases in which the letter aleph 
was written twice by mistake, and the passage will there- 
fore be included in Exhibit XXIII. 

Exhibit VIII, C ( Jn. 1 1 :33, 38) . Jesus sees Mary weep- 
ing for her brother Lazarus, and the sight arouses his 
"anger." Bauer, Comm., explains, that this hot indignation 
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was caused by the lack of faith in his supernatural power, 
shown by the sisters and their friends. It was "Beleidigung 
seiner Majestat." Jesus nurses his resentment, and goes "in 
anger" to the tomb. Zahn, Comm., tries to make it appear 
that the "zornige Erregung" was not directed against Mary 
and the others, but against "die Macht des Todes"(!). 
Bernard, Comm., appealing to the original meaning of the 
Grk. verb, to "snort" like a horse, whence "snorting" or 
"roaring" in wrath, suggests that Jesus was uttering "in- 
articulate sounds." Thayer-Grimm, Lex., gives "very angry" 
as the meaning of the verb here. 

This is merely another illustration of the straits to which 
interpreters are driven in attempting to explain our Greek 
as the text which the evangelist wrote. Jesus was not snort- 
ing, on this occasion. He was not enraged by the discovery 
that death is mighty. And, as I said in a former discussion 
of the passages {Harvard Theol. Rev., 16, pp. 338 f .) : "The 
picture of Jesus fuming with indignation over human faint- 
heartedness in a time of deep affliction is intolerable, since 
it is untrue." Fortunately, the explanation of the miserable 
Grk. reading (miserable, but quite according to custom!) is 
as obvious and certain as any specimen of mistranslation 
can be. 

The Grk. translator rendered, as usual, according to the 
most common meaning of the verb; see the note on Mk. 3:5 
(Exhibit I, A), where the main facts are stated. Even in 
the O.T., where the verb is still very frequently employed 
in its earlier and wider signification, the same false render- 
ing seen in the Gospels occurs several times. In Ex. 15:14 ff. 
the terror of the nations at the display of Yahweh's might 
is described. "When the peoples heard it, they were sha\en"; 
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. . . (vs. 15) "trembling"; . . . (vs. 16) "terror and dread." 
According to the LXX (Cod. B), in vs. 14, they were angry; 
so also Lat., irati sunt. But Cod. A, Syr., and Targ. knew 
better; and so did Aquila, and Symmachus. So also in Ps. 
99(98)11, "The Lord reigns, let the peoples tremble, . . . 
let the earth be shaken." Here again the Grk. and Lat. ver- 
sions say: let the peoples be angry \— the same purely 
mechanical rendering which we see in Jn. In Is. 23:11, in- 
stead of "he has shaken the kingdoms" the LXX has "he 
has enraged the kingdoms." Still another example is Job 
37:2, where, according to the Grk. translation, men are 
exhorted to "hear in anger" the voice of the Lord. These 
examples may suffice to show how the one very common 
meaning of the verb-root rgz is made by the translators to 
do duty in strange places. 

There is one. O.T. passage, containing (in both Heb. and 
Targ.) this verb of "anger," which affords a perfect parallel 
to the verses in Jn. which tell of Jesus' emotion in the 
scene at Bethany. We read in 2 Sam. 19:1 (18:33), that 
when David heard the news of the death of his son Absa- 
lom, "the king was deeply moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, weeping and lamenting as he went." 
In this case, the LXX renders by the verb which should 
have been employed by the Grk. translator of Jn. 

Exhibit VIII, D (Jn. 12:11). "Many of the Jews 'were 
going and believing' on Jesus." This very familiar Semitic 
idiom, meaning, "were believing in increasing number," is 
perhaps hardly in need of illustration from the LXX; see 
however the following O.T. passages, in which both Heb. 
and Aram, have the idiom. Gen. 8:3, the waters kept sub- 
siding ("were going and subsiding"); 26:13, the man grew 
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ever greater ("went and grew great") ; Judg. 4:24, the hand 
of the children of Israel kept growing stronger ("went and 
grew strong"); 1 Sam. 14:19, the tumult steadily increased 
("went and increased"); 2 Sam. 3:1, the adherents of Saul 
were becoming weaker and weaker ("were going and being 
weak"). In all these and similar cases, the Grk. trans, of 
course renders the auxiliary verb, "going, proceeding, went,", 
etc. 

Several examples of this idiom in the Grk. of the Gospels 
have received notice in the preceding pages, viz. Mk. 4:8, 19, 
Lk. 8:14; see the note on the last-named passage (Exhibit 
V, D). Another example in Jn. here follows. 

Exhibit VIII, E (Jn. 15:16). See the preceding note, 
illustrating the idiom found in this verse; also the note on 
Lk. 8:14, where this passage is mentioned. 



Exhibit IX. Ambiguity of the Aram. Text. 

a. Jn. 12:34 ac. to Grk.: The people answered him: We 
have learned from the Law that the Messiah is to remain 
(with us) forever; how then do you say that the Son of 
Man must be lifted up (Kj^fiDN 1 ?) ? Who is this "Son 
of Man"? 

True rendering: . . . how then do you say that the Son 
of Man must go away (same word)? What (sort of) 
Son of Man is this ? 

b. Jn. I3:if. ac. to Grk.: Now before the feast of the pass- 
over Jesus, knowing (jn v ) that his time had come to 
depart out of this world to the Father, having loved his 
own who were in the world, he loved them to the end. 
And when they were at supper, the devil having already 
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MADE UP HIS MIND THAT ( ,r I Judas the 

Traitor, son of Simon, should betray him, Jesus, know- 
ing, etc. 

True rendering: Now before the feast . . . Jesus had 
known (same word) that the time was at hand. . . . 
Having loved his own ... he loved them to the end. 
And ... at supper (the devil having already put it into 
the mind of [same words] Judas the Traitor ... to be- 
tray him), he, knowing, etc. 

c. Jn. 14:7 f. ac. to Grk.: If you had known (pfl!) me, 
you would have known (same word) the Father also; 
now you know him, and have seen him. 
True rendering: If you know (same word) me, you 
know (same word) the Father also; now you do know 
him, etc. 

Exhibit IX, A (Jn. 12:34). This is a passage of espe- 
cial interest and importance, in the present demonstration. 
Taken in connection with the unmistakable Semitic tinge 
of Jn.'s Grk., and in view of the fact that the whole adjoin- 
ing context is characteristically Johannine, it is quite suffi- 
cient of itself, without the aid of any other evidence, to 
show that the Gospel is a translation. For it presents us with 
a riddle in the author's well-known manner, a mystifying 
play on words which is the only key to the meaning of an 
extended passage (vss. 31-36), and which can be seen only 
in the Aramaic. 

I discussed the passage at length in the Journ. Bib. Lit., 
51 (1932), PP- 320-322; it will suffice here to give the essen- 
tial facts. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel puts into the mouth of 
Jesus, from time to time, words which have a hidden mean- 
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ing, sayings which the people understand in one way, while 
they are meant in another way. Conspicuous among these 
cryptic utterances are those in which Jesus, addressing the 
multitude, predicts his own death, in phrases necessarily 
equivocal. On three occasions he alludes to the manner of 
his approaching death, by crucifixion. In 3:14, the words 
spoken to Nicodemus seemed a figure of speech, an allegory; 
in 8:28, his hearers naturally supposed him to speak of "ex- 
alting" the Son of Man; in the present passage, 12:32, the 
meaning really intended by the phrase employed could be 
seen only by the disciples after his death; those who were 
listening at the time heard a saying of utterly different pur- 
port, for the play on words was such as to turn them aside 
inevitably. 

All those who are acquainted with Palest. Aram, know 
that the verb which may mean "to be lifted up" is ordi- 
narily used in the middle-voice signification, "to take one- 
self off, depart" Examples in multitude could be given, if 
there were need of illustration. No one of Jesus' hearers 
could have supposed him to speak of being "lifted up from 
the earth" (the evangelist himself has to explain this curious 
phrase, for any reader of the Aram, would have missed the 
intended sense!); the words which they heard were: "If I 
depart from the land, 23 1 will draw all men unto me." They 
had heard something similar on a former occasion. In 
7:33 ft Jesus had said: "Yet a little while I am with you, 
. . . where I shall be you cannot come"; and they had rea- 
soned: "Will he go to the Greek Dispersion, and teach the 
Gentiles?" Now therefore they retort (vs. 34): "You claim 

58 Palestine is always "the land"; hence the mistranslations in Lk. 2:1, 
Acts 11:28. 
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to be the Messiah. We read in the scriptures that the Mes- 
siah is to remain here forever; how is it, then, that you say 
that you are to go away} What sort of 'Messiah' is this?" 
Jesus permits them their interpretation, saying, "Yet a little 
while is the light among you, walk while you have the 
light." 

The evangelist's riddle is admirably conceived and pre- 
sented, perfect in every detail, but the Grk. misses it com- 
pletely. This of necessity, for (aside from the fact that there 
could be no similar play on words) vs. 33 had provided 
the translation of the Aram, phrase. 

Exhibit IX, B (Jn. 13:1 f.). A passage of notorious 
difficulty, in the Gree\. The connection of clauses is obvi- 
ously false, and throughout the two verses confusion reigns. 

(1) It is absurd to say, that before the Passover Jesus loved 
his disciples to the end; yet from the context it is plain 
enough that "to the end" is what the evangelist meant. 

(2) By mistaking a past tense ("knew, had known") for a 
participle, the Grk. translator managed to hide from sight 
the purpose of the evangelist to tell what happened at the 
Paschal supper?* When it is said that Jesus had already 

M Several passages have been supposed to show that the supper was not the 
pjichal meal. For a full discussion of these I would refer to my article, 
"The date of the Crucifixion according to the Fourth Gospel," in the Journ. 
Bib. Lit., 50 (1931), pp. 227-241. To summarize: (i) Those who argue from 
13:29 seem to be quite unaware that "the feast" lasted for a week. (2) Con- 
cerning 19:36: "As a mere matter of textual evidence, there can be no question 
that Ps. 34:21 is indicated as the source of the quotation." (3) 19:14- In the 
Palest. Aram, usage of the first centuries C.E. no such phrase as "day of 
preparation for the Passover" is known, or to be expected. The Grk. word in 
VS. 14 does not mean "preparation"; as usual in the Gospels, it means Friday. 
The entire festal week was called "the Passover." (4) It is only through singular 
lack of acquaintance with, or of attention to, the Jewish feast that argument 
can be based on 18:28. The great day of the feast, the holiday of rejoicing, 
was the 15th of Nisan (Num. 28:17 f.). Since the Jewish householders, in that 
early mornmg, would have been debarred from joining in the festivity with 
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known that the fated time was at hand, the reference is 
clearly to vss. 23-31 of the preceding chapter. (3) The Grk. 
translator was unable to decide, from the Aram., whether 
the devil "made up his mind" that Judas should betray 
Jesus, or whether he "put it into the mind" of Judas to do 
this. He accordingly "hedged" in a familiar way, producing 
a monstrosity which could be tortured into either sense. 

In the original Aram, there was just ambiguity enough 
to account for the bewildering Grk. translation, though no 
real student of the Gospel could have been in doubt as to 
the sense. When an exact retroversion into Aram, is made, 
every difficulty vanishes, and this without the alteration of 
a single letter. What emerges is a smooth and idiomatic 
text, briefly but clearly introducing the account of the Last 
Supper, and completely explaining the translator's Grk. His 
choice of the participle at the beginning of vs. 1 was doubt- 
less determined by the fact that the same word (apparently) 
at the beginning of vs. 3, necessarily the participle, seemed 
merely to resume the suspended construction. As for the 
clause describing Satan's part in the betrayal, the grammati- 
cal ambiguity was complete; first, because of the equivocal 
dl (either "of" or the conjunction "that") before the name 
Judas, and again, because of the omission (quite idiomatic) 
of this particle before the verb "betray." The solution of 
the mistranslation is perfect. 

Exhibit IX, C (Jn. 14:7 f.). The Grk. presents us here 
with an absurd self-contradiction, a typical instance of what 

their relatives and friends on that long-awaited day by the act of entering the 
Praetorium, it is no wonder that they remained outside the door! The Strack- 
Billerbeck Kommentar, II, 839 below, confirms this expressly. There is no 
particle of valid evidence that Jn.'s date of the crucifixion was other than 
that of the Synoptists. 
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we must expect when we pin our faith to a translator of the 
old school. After Jesus has told the eleven that they know 
neither him nor the Father (cf. 8:19, where the same thing 
is said, in the same words, to the unbelieving Jews!), he 
goes on in the next breath to assure them that they do 
know the Father; and in vs. 9, as previously in vss. 4 and 6, 
he declares in plain words that he himself is known to 
them! See also 15:15, 27; 17:6-8, 25 f. 

This is an instructive example of the occasional ambiguity 
of the Aram, text, and of the unthinking literal rendering. 
The conditional sentence, in the original, could not tell 
the interpreter how to translate. In both protasis and apodo- 
sis the verb could only be in the perfect tense; exactly as in 
8:19, where the Grk. rendering was correct; here, it was 
wrong. Another example of the same misunderstanding 
appears a few verses later, in vs. 28b; see below. 



Exhibit X. Ambiguity of the Aram. Text. 

a. Jn. 14:28b ac. to Grk.: if you loved me, you would have 
rejoiced QUVirj 'Jarnan ]H), because I go to the Father. 
True rendering: if you love me, you will rejoice (same 
words), because I go to the Father. 

b. Jn. 14:17, 19 ac. to Grk.: you know Qffljt! T^T) it (the 
holy spirit), for it abides (8V]p r ) with you, and is in you. 
. . . Yet a litde while, and the world sees (N]n ) me no 
longer; but you see (HCO me. 

True rendering: you will know (same words) it, for it 
will abide (same word) with you, and in you. . . . Yet 
a little while, and the world will see (same word) me 
no longer; but you shall see (same word) me. 
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c. Jn. 16:5 ac. to Grk.: No one of you asks me (W^f!), 
Whither are you going? 

True rendering: No one of you may ask me (same 
word), etc. 

d. Jn. 16:30 ac. to Grk.: Now we know that you know all 
things, and you have no need that any one should 
ask you (fflftl «V "13? '1). 

True rendering: . . . and no one (of us) has need to 
ask you (same words). 

e. Jn. 19:35 ac. to Grk.: And that one(!) (K"£3KV1E) 
knows that he [the evangelist] speaks the truth. 

True rendering: And I (same words) know that he [the 
evangelist] speaks the truth. 

Exhibit X, A (Jn. 14:28b). Did not these chosen few, 
the eleven, love their master? Was he not aware that they 
did? Read 14:15, 21-23 and 16:27! Here again the false Grk. 
rendering gives an intolerable sense; see the preceding note, 
on 14:7 f. In the present case also, the mistranslation consists 
in a too literal rendering of the Semitic tenses. In both 
members of this conditional sentence the verbs are those 
"denoting affections or conditions of the mind," used regu- 
larly in the past ("perfect") tense; while the conditional 
particle was ambiguous. 

Exhibit X, B (Jn. 14:17, 19) . The disciples did not yet 
know "the spirit of truth," and it was not "abiding" in 
them; the gift of the spirit came later. The reading of the 
Grk. at the end of the verse, "and (it) is in you," is so 
patently false that some of the oldest witnesses read the 
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future tense-as in our English Bible. But there can be no 
question as to the original Grk. reading. 

The Aram, present participle is regularly rendered (on 
almost every page of the Four Gospels) by the Grk. present 
tense. Frequently, however, as in Hcb, this participle de- 
notes what is impending, soon to take place. This, unques- 
tionably, is the explanation of the impossible saying of Jesus 
recorded in our Grk. The LXX mistranslates frequently m 
the same way. 

Vs. 19 presents another example of this false rendering 
of the participle. Jesus is not speaking of the present, but of 
the future, and the present tense in the second verb of the 
sentence is disturbing and misleading, for that which is 
promised is a new condition, not the continuation of one 
already existing. In this passage and in 16:16 Jesus says: 
Yet a little while, and (Semitic idiom!) neither the world 
nor you will see me; nevertheless you shall eventually see 
me. At the end of the verse, in both passages, the Aram, 
interpreted the more or less ambiguous participles by em- 
ploying an emphatic future tense-which the translator of 
course rendered. But in the Gr\. the transition from pres. 
tense to future is perplexing (see e.g. Zahn, Komm., p. 560). 
In order to give the translation the meaning intended by 
the evangelist, all the verbs (with perhaps the exception 
of the first person, "I live") should have been future tense. 

Exhibit X, C (Jn. 16:5). The reading of the Grk., "No 
one of you asks me, Whither are you going?" is absurdly 
wrong. The disciples had been asking this question eagerly, 
but Jesus could only answer them evasively. Peter had put 
the question directly, in 13:36, and Thomas indirectly, in 
14:5. Very evidently, the intention here is to tell the dis- 
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ciples that they must not continue to ask. This is immedi- 
ately made certain by vss. 17 if., where the effect of the 
mild prohibition is seen. The disciples are burning with 
eagerness to know more, and are querying among them- 
selves: What does he mean, when he says, "In a little while 
I am going to the Father"? hut they \now that they must 
not as\ him. Jesus sees this, and replies to them with words 
of comfort, and in the figure of speech in vs. 21; telling 
them also (vs. 25) that the time will come when he can 
answer them plainly, not in figures. 

The explanation of the absurdity in the Grk. of vs. 5 is as 
certain as could be desired. The Aram, jussive, "let no one 
of you ask me," has here (third person sing, imperf.) pre- 
cisely the same form as the declarative present tense. No 
other explanation is either needed or possible. 

Exhibit X, D (Jn. 16:30). "You have no need that any 
one should ask you" is quite meaningless here. The dis- 
ciples are saying, in these verses, that they are reassured; 
that they have full confidence in their master's wisdom, 
and therefore feel that they need not question him further 
about matters beyond their comprehension. (They are as 
bewildered as ever, but are touched by what he has just said 
to them, and wish to meet him half way.) 

In the original language, the clause illustrates the free- 
dom of the Aram, sentence, the emphasis given to a word 
by placing it at the end (as has been shown in several 
other examples in the Gospels). Our Grk. translation, 
though wrong, is perfectly natural. 

Exhibit X, E (Jn. 19:35). This is perhaps the most 
important single verse in the Fourth Gospel, for here the 
real author of the wor\ speaks momentarily, and modestly, 
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in his own person. He says, in effect, that all this material, 
from beginning to end, is derived from John the son of 
Zebedee, that it is really John's Gospel, and that he, the un- 
known disciple (?) of John, can testify to it from personal 
knowledge. The mysterious pronoun in the Grk. has defied 
interpretation, as any commentary will show. The way in 
which it is at once explained from the usage of Palestinian 
Aramaic is sufficiently set forth, with illustrative examples, 
in my Four Gospels, pp. 329 f ., and need not be repeated 
here. 



Chapter II 



QUESTIONS MISUNDERSTOOD AS DECLARATIONS 

The lack of an Aram, interrogative particle is likely to 
cause occasional misunderstanding, smce there may be 
nothing in the form of the sentence to distinguish a ques- 
tion from a declaration. (Interrogative pronouns and ad- 
verbs are of course abundant in Aram., but with their use 
we are not now concerned.) In many languages, as in Eng- 
lish, the order of words is decisive, "The man is honest" 
being thus distinguished from "Is the man honest?" The 
declaration, "His neighbors can believe anything that he 
says," gives the reader one distinct impression of the person 
described; while the question, "Can his neighbors believe 
anything that he says?" gives an equally distinct but quite 
different impression. The language which has no general 
"question mark" puts the interpreter at a disadvantage, when 
he is dealing with a written text, without the help of oral 
delivery. 

The Hebrew particle of interrogation is borrowed in the 
Aram, of Daniel, as well as throughout the Targums, but 
this is an artificial use; see Dalman, Gramm., p. 224. In the 
Aram, of the Palestinian Talmud and Midrashim the parti- 
cle never occurs. In the Eastern Aram. ("Syriac") there is 
the same lack, causing occasional perplexity; see Noldeke, 
Syr. Gramm., §331. Relied upon and generally quite suffi- 
cient for the interpretation is the context, or else some gen- 
eral consideration. If the reader is really at a loss to know 

54 
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which is intended, assertion or query, the presumption is 
that the alternative is unimportant. 

It sometimes happens in O.T. Heb. that an interroga- 
tive sentence is not provided with any interrogative word 
or particle. In such cases the context is supposed to leave no 
room for doubt, but there are some instances of resulting 
misunderstanding and mistranslation, more or less disturb- 
ing. The Grk. translator will ordinarily reproduce his orig- 
inal exacdy, word for word, without undertaking to inter- 
pret; but in such passages as Is. 1:18 and (more significant) 
43:23a and 24a the decision between the two varieties of 
sentence carries much with it. The accidental omission of 
the particle in 2 Chron. 25:8b has led to a strange mixture 
of readings; the rendering should be: "Would God cast you 
down before the enemy?" 

In the Gospels there are a few minor examples of this 
ambiguity: question or declaration? such as might occur in 
any language. Lk. 11:40, for instance, has been the subject 
of some discussion. According to Plummer, Comm., "this is 
almost certainly a question"; and in this decision he agrees 
with the Latin, as well as with the English versions: "Ye 
foolish ones, did not he who made the outside make also 
the inside?" Others have rendered: "Ye foolish ones, he 
who has put the outside in order has not (thereby) put in 
order the inside also!" (so Klost.-Gressm.). Mk. 9:11 is by 
some read as a question, by others as a statement of fact; 
the same is true of Jn. 8:25; and there are other instances. 

The passages discussed in the following pages illustrate 
the above-mentioned defect of written Aram., the lack of 
an introductory particle of interrogation. The Grk. render- 
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ing (as in the LXX) is generally non-committal; in all such 

cases the interpreter, ancient or modern, makes the sentence 

declarative unless a question is obviously required by the 

context. 

Exhibit XI. Questions Misunderstood as Declarations. 

a. Mk. 9:12 (Mt. 17:11) ac. to Grk.: Elijah, coming first, 
restores all things; and how is it written of the Son of 
Man, that he must suffer many things? 

True rendering: Does Elijah, coming first, restore all 
things? How, then, is it written of the Son of Man, that 
he must suffer many things? 

b. Mk. 14:41 f. ac. to Grk.: Sleep on now, and take your 
rest <jm& )2W VSQlfl); it IS ENOUGH (H3); the 
time has come; the Son of Man is delivered into the 
hands of evil men. Up, let us go; he who betrays me is 
at hand. 

True rendering: Would you sleep now, and take your 
rest? (same Aramaic). Already (H3) the time has 
come, etc. 

c. Lk. 16:8 f. ac. to Grk.: The lord of the estate praised the 
faithless steward, because he had acted shrewdly; for the 
sons of this world are more sagacious, as regards their 
own generation, than the sons of light. And 1 say to you, 
Gain friends for yourselves with base lucre; so that when 
it is gone, they may receive you into the eternal abodes. 
True rendering: Did the lord of the estate praise the faith- 
less steward because he had acted shrewdly (for the sons 
of this world are more sagacious, as regards their own 
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generation, than the sons of light) ? and do i say to you, 
Gain friends for yourselves with base lucre, so that when 
it is gone you may be received into the eternal abodes? 

Exhibit XI, A (Mk. 9:12; Mt. 17:11). The first clause 
of Jesus' answer to the disciples shows, very obviously, what 
they had meant by their question. The scribes of course 
interpreted Mai. 3:24 to mean, that Elijah, whenever he 
should come, would "set everything right"; that is, would 
prepare the mind and heart of the people of Israel for the 
coming of the great day. This was familiar doctrine, well 
known to the disciples. Jesus shows them that it is mistaken, 
pointing them to the past (the treatment of John) and to 
the future (the treatment of the Messiah). In spite of the 
great work that John, the forerunner, had done, the mind 
and heart of the people had not been prepared (Mt. 21 32, 
Lk. 7:29, etc.). The real preparation was to come later, 
through the work of the disciples; the scribes' interpreta- 
tion of the prophecy was too sweeping. 

Even so, it is perhaps conceivable, in the Marcan account, 
that Jesus could have been represented as at first stating the 
exaggerated doctrine in the form of a declaration, and then 
proceeding to refute it. This, however, would leave the 
hearer or reader in a more or less confused state of mind: 
did Jesus suffer the popular statement to stand, or did he 
not? In the form of the account given by Mt., the declara- 
tive sentence is decidedly unnatural and misleading. Well- 
hausen eventually recognized {Comm. on Mt., p. 87) that 
the sentence in Mk. must be understood as a question; it is 
perfectly evident, Mt. being also translated from Aram., 
that this is true in both Gospels. 
It is altogether probable that the Grk. particle, men, in the 
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Marcan text, was introduced, by the memory of an early 
copyist, from the text of Mt. Von Soden edits correctly. 

Exhibit XI, B (Mk. 14:41 f., Mt. 26:45). The two 
Grk. verbs in the first clause here translated have in recent 
times occasionally been interpreted as present tense rather 
than as imperative, making die clause a question. Thus, the 
Amer. edition of the English R.V. has in the margin: Do ye 
sleep on, then, and ta\e your rest? The commentary of 
Klost.-Gressm. has: Schlaft ihr nun und ruht? These render- 
ings are forbidden, however, by the Grk. adverb; see the 
comms. of Swete and Lagrange. The ancient versions could 
only render by the imperative; and commentators, from 
the earliest times, have understood the command (or rather, 
permission) as ironical. But irony has no place in the scene, 
especially after what Jesus had said in vs. 38: "the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak." 

The Grk. mistranslates the Aram, adverb, as in several 
other places; here, as in Jn. 13:19, it means simply "now"; 
not, as it appears to mean (and as the Grk. translators 
always render it), "from now on, henceforth." Accordingly, 
there being no indication of a question, the Grk. interpreter 
could see in the two Aram, verbs ("imperfect" tense, ordi- 
narily rendered by the Grk. future) only an ironical in- 
junction: "you may sleep on." 

There is another false rendering in the passage; appar- 
ently the translator of Mk. was not a native Palestinian. 
The adverb \addu, in Syriac, ordinarily means "enough," 
and so the Grk. renders it here. In the Palestinian dialect 
it always means "now, already," and in this verse it begins 
the second sentence. The Aram, text of Mt. differed slightly 
from that of Mk., reading "See, the hour is at hand 
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(qirbath)" instead of "Already the hour has come 
(ethatk)." 

Exhibit XI, C (Lk. 16:8 f.). This passage brings before 
us a new Jesus, one who seems inclined to compromise 
with evil. He approves a program of canny self-interest, 
recommending to his disciples a standard of life which is 
generally recognized as inferior: "I say to you, gain friends 
by means of money." This is not the worst of it; he bases 
the teaching on the story of a shrewd scoundrel who 
feathered his own nest at the expense of the man who had 
trusted him; and then appears to say to his disciples, Let 
this be your model! Commentators have exhausted their 
ingenuity in trying to imagine such extenuating circum- 
stances as might permit the outraged employer to "praise" 
(!) the man who had habitually been false to his trust; 
but the parable gives no hint of such circumstances. Plum- 
mer, Comm., p. 381, says very truly: "The literature on 
the subject is voluminous and unrepaying." No honest man 
of the present day would prepare his son for the practical 
affairs of life by reciting to him such an anecdote as this, 
for his guidance. The son might then show himself "wise, 
as regards his own generation," by stealing his father's 
pocket-book, in order to gain friends among his fellows. 
Did Jesus speak complacently of such wisdom? 

The disciples are here given a lesson in faithfulness in 
the use of that with which they have been entrusted, a 
possession which will inevitably be damaged, or lost, if they 
make the mistake of aiming at worldly prosperity. Jesus 
begins the lesson with a strongly ironical parable, told with 
some humor. The "children of this world," if they are 
shrewd enough, can be shockingly unfaithful to their trust, 
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and yet prosper and enjoy life. The "children of light" 
promise themselves, quite innocently, to serve both God and 
mammon, but they are sadly in error. Can the friends whom 
they bribe guarantee them entrance into heaven? Even un- 
faithfulness in money matters leaves its black mark; will 
those who have dealt falsely with the property of others 
ever be trusted in the use of their own? How much more 
imperative is fidelity in administering the true riches! 

Recent commentators, compelled by Lk.'s mistaken ren- 
dering in vss. 8 and 9, have found it necessary to detach 
vss. 10-13, supposing them to have been composed by Lk., 
or by some one else, in order to correct the unfortunate 
impression left by the parable. "How could Jesus, immedi- 
ately after commending sharp practice, go on in the same 
breath to insist on faithfulness?" Sure enough, how 
could he ? 

In vs. 13, the Grk. translation makes too sharp a con- 
trast, with its "hating" and "despising." As for the alterna- 
tive intended in the verse, the one case is that of an inti- 
mate relation of affection between master and servant, the 
other case supposes only the ordinary toleration. 

Exhibit XII. Questions Misunderstood as Declarations. 
A. Jn. 6:32 ac. to Grk.: Verily I say to you, It was not moses 
that gave you the bread from heaven; but my Father 
gives you the true bread from heaven. 
True rendering: Verily I say to you, Did not moses give 
you the bread from heaven? But my Father gives you 
the true bread from heaven. 
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b. Jn. 7:28 ac. to Grk.: You know me, and know whence i 
am; and I came not of myself, but he who sent me is 
true ('307^ ,r I Kin ttfejj? P7), whom you know not. 
True rendering: Do you know me, and know whence 
1 am ? Yet I came not of myself, but the truth is, that 
one sent me (same Aramaic) whom you know not. 

c. Jn. 12:7 ac. to Grk.: Let her keep it (fintMl-l Nrnp*3$) 
for the day of my burial. 

True rendering: Let her alone; should she keep it 
(same Aramaic) for the day of my burial ? 

d. Jn. n:49f. ac. to Grk.: (Caiaphas said to the chief priests 
and Pharisees,) You know nothing at all; nor do you 
consider that it is expedient for you that one man should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation should not 
perish. Probably intended: Have you no wisdom, and do 
you not consider that it is better for you that one man 
should die for the people, than that the whole nation 
should perish? 

Exhibit XII, A (Jn. 6:32). Jesus had no reason to deny 
the part played by Moses in the gift of the manna, espe- 
cially as his hearers had said nothing about Moses. On the 
contrary, by mention of him and his agency he could make 
clearer the contrast which he was drawing between the old 
dispensation and the new. Now, he would say, God is 
making a gift mediated by no human agent. 

In the note on this passage in The Four Gospels, pp. 
321 f ., I gave abundant illustration of the favorite Aram, 
literary form which it exemplifies: the question, requiring 
an affirmative answer, followed by an assertion or argu- 
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ment based on the admission. It is not necessary to repeat 
the passages here. The clause is certainly interrogative, and 
the Grk., as it stands, can be thus interpreted, cf. 7:19! The 
Aram, sentence necessarily began with the negative particle, 
and a literal translator could hardly render in any other 
way. 

Exhibit XII, B (Jn. 7:28). This is another typical ex- 
ample of the literary form just described; see the note on 
6:32, above. Jesus could not admit for a moment, under 
the present circumstances (see vs. 27!), that his person and 
his origin were known to the people. He tells them in so 
many words in 8:14, 19, what he says less directly here, 
that they know neither him nor whence he came. 

The mistranslation in the clause which follows is evi- 
dent from the Aram. text. It could not interest Jesus' hearers 
to know whether the one who sent him was "true," or 
not, yet this is given central importance in our Grk. What 
the sentence has need to declare directly, not indirectly, is 
that Jesus was sent, and by one unknown to the people. 

Exhibit XII, C (Jn. 12:7). How could the woman 
"keep" the ointment for future use, when it had already 
been poured out? The absurdity is of course not to be 
charged to the evangelist, he could not possibly have made 
such a blunder; as the achievement of a translator, how- 
ever, it is perfectly typical. It is the same easy rendering 
of words, without attention to the clear requirement of the 
context, which is so constantly illustrated in the Grk. render- 
ings from Semitic; the LXX swarms with such cases. A 
similar example of flat contradiction of the near context is 
Lk. 7:45, see the note. 

Of the two possible interpretations of the Aram, text, the 
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true and the false, the one is as idiomatic as the other. Since 
there was no indication of a question, the translator (having 
forgotten what had been said) rendered in the more natu- 
ral way. 

Exhibit XII, D (Jn. 11:49 f.). It is perhaps not impor- 
tant to defend Caiaphas against a charge of crass insolence; 
it is worthy of notice, however, that the occasion was one 
which seemed to call for something more diplomatic than 
the insulting speech which our Grk. puts into the mouth 
of the high priest. He would at least gain nothing from 
speaking contemptuously of his fellows, if he wished his 
view to prevail. Nor is it easy to see why the evangelist 
should have invented the impoliteness. If the sentence is 
simply read as interrogative, it is obviously more effective, 
and more probably what the narrator intended. 



Chapter III 



THE REDUNDANT "AND" 

In the Semitic usage which is here illustrated, the con- 
junction wa may be termed superfluous, inasmuch as it 
may always be omitted. On the other hand, in its rather 
widespread use it contributes a shade of meaning which 
can be recognized. Introducing the conclusion of a com- 
pound sentence, in a place where ordinarily no conjunction 
would be expected, it adds slightly to the emphasis given 
to the main idea. It is not quite "also." As thus employed, 
it appears sporadically in the Semitic languages generally; 
not, indeed, in Arabic, in which the conjunction fa serves 
the purpose. Hebrew, moreover, occupies a place of its own, 
for in its syntax the connection of clauses is looser, more 
primitive, and the conjunction "and" is almost omnipresent. 
In the dialects of Aramaic, especially in popular literature 
(as Brockelmann, Compar. Gramm., II, 674, remarks), this 
peculiar use of the particle is hardly rare. If it could be 
rendered at all, it would be by such words as "then, so, 
thereupon, accordingly." There is good evidence that in 
Palestine, at the beginning of the present era, it was in 
vogue, at least in Christian usage, to a remarkable degree. 

The following illustrations are taken chiefly from the 
Old Syriac ("Sinaitic") version of the Four Gospels. It will 
surprise many to see this classed as Palestinian. It must 
suffice here to say that the available evidence seems to 
indicate that the version was made, early in the second 
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century, by Christians who had emigrated from Palestine 
to the neighborhood of Antioch. While in the main it is 
excellent Syriac, only occasionally tinged by the Greek 
which it translates, yet it is so full of specifically Pales- 
tinian words, grammatical forms, and idioms, as to declare 
plainly the native land of the man, or men, who accom- 
plished the task. The Curetonian Gospels are also Old Syriac 
(a somewhat later revision), but in these the traces of the 
southern dialect have generally been removed. 

The late Professor Burkitt, in the very valuable discussion 
of the Old Syriac version in Vol. II of his Evangelion da- 
Mepharreshey lists the most of the occurrences of this re- 
dundant "and" (pp. 69-73), and treats a number of them 
in detail. He fails, I think, to recognize their true origin, 
regarding their presence as a feature of the early Syriac 
language, and explaining their absence in the Peshitta ver- 
sion as due to "the later theory of Syriac syntax" (p. 70). 
Against this must be said, that the syntax of written Ara- 
maic, in all the regions north and east of Palestine, was 
fixed many centuries before the beginning of the present 
era; and that its usage, as regards this conjunction, is every- 
where and at all times the same which is found in the 
Peshitta, after due allowance has been made for the fact of 
translation. Nowhere, in the very many specimens of the 
native language known to us, is there anything even re- 
motely resembling what we see in the "Sinaitic" Syriac, and 
(I should add) in the Aramaic which lies behind the Greek 
of our Four Gospels. On the contrary, it must be evident 
that in such exuberant — though hardly disturbing — use of 
"and" as appears constantly in such passages as Old Syr. 
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Mt. 9:20, 10:23, etc., there is to be recognized an easy-going 
retention of Hebrew idiom. 

It is interesting to observe that the "Palestinian Syriac" 
(dating several centuries later than the Old Syr.) retains 
some traces of this hybrid usage, and that not merely in the 
Gospels. See Schulthess, Gramm. des Christl.-Val'dst. Ara- 
m'disch, p. 99. 

To return to the illustrations from the Sin. Syr. Gospels: 
an example of the "slight added emphasis" may be seen 
in Mt. 21:21: // you have faith, and doubt not, you can not 
only do such a deed as this of the fig tree, but even if you 
say to this mountain, "Be ta\en up and cast into the sea," 
[and] thus it will be done. (Cur. Syr. omits the conjunc- 
tion.) 

Another conditional sentence is Lk. 12:45 f.: But if that 
servant shall say in his heart, "My master delays to come," 
and shall begin to beat the menservants and the maidserv- 
ants, and to eat and drin\ and be drun\en, [and] the master 
of that servant will come, etc. (In this case, Cur. Syr. has 
failed to omit the conjunction.) 

Compare in Heb. such passages as Gen. 31:8 and Ex. 
4o:37- 

An example of different construction, Mt. 18:8 f.: It is 
better for you that you should enter {eternal) life maimed 
. . . rather than that you, while having two hands or two 
feet, [and] should go to eternal fire. (Likewise vs. 9) : . . . 
rather than that you, while having two eyes, [and] should 
go to the Gehenna of fire. (Cur. Syr. is wanting here.) 

The most characteristic use of the redundant "and," how- 
ever, by far the oftenest illustrated, is its employment to 
introduce the conclusion which follows a clause of relative 
/ 
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time. Thus, for example, in the Sin. Syr. of Mt. 2:1: Now 
when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of fudea in the days of 
Herod the hjng, [and] behold, magi came from the east to 
Jerusalem. It is interesting to observe that in this verse the 
superfluous wa is found also in both Cur. and Palest. Syr. 
For this fact, the interjection "behold" is to be held re- 
sponsible; for the phrase "and behold" (so very common 
in Heb.) is especially fixed in the usage of Old Syr. and 
Palest. Syr. in places where the conjunction is unnecessary. 

Mk. 6:47: When evening came, [and] the boat was in the 
middle of the la\e, and he was alone on the land. 

Mt. 9:18: While he was speaking with them, [and] be- 
hold, a certain ruler of their synagogue came, etc. 

Lk. 20:1: And it happened on a certain day, while he was 
teaching the people in the temple and preaching the gospel, 
[and] there confronted him the chief priests and the scribes 
and the elders, etc. 

Jn. 2:23: And while he was in Jerusalem, in the days of 
the feast of unleavened bread, [and] many believed on our 
Lord, because they saw the signs which he did for them. 

The foregoing are typical specimens. Other examples are 
Mt. 3:16; 12:9 and 46 (these two now in Cur. only); 18:12; 
24:1; Mk. 4:6; 10:46; 11:15; Lk. 2:44; 5:17 f.; 9:58; 11:8; 
i3:ioff.; 14:1 f.; 17:12; 18:4!; 19:1 f.; 19:36; Jn. 4:1-5 
(twice); 6:19. Jn. 16:6, listed by Burkitt, is hardly to be 
included, for the text of the first clause appears to be con- 
flate, deriving its unnecessary ger from the Peshitta. 

The treatment of the redundant "and" by the Cur. Syr. 
revision is interesting and significant. In general, the pur- 
pose to expunge it as a barbarism is quite evident. Cur. actu- 
ally has the conjunction in six passages: Mt. 2:1 (translated 
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above); 3:16; 12:9, 46; Lk. 12:45 £. (translated above); 
13:10 if. The four Mt. passages are all examples of the 
phrase "and behold," mentioned above. Each of the two 
passages in Lk. is in a succession of four or five clauses, 
each introduced by "and"; and it is evident that the ambigu- 
ity, as to the place of beginning the conclusion, was allowed 
to stand. Professor Burkitt was clearly mistaken (p. 70) in 
supposing that Cur. had the redundant conjunction in Jn. 
4:1 ff. Closer examination of the surviving fragments of the 
text, and comparison of the Pesh., show that the construc- 
tion of the sentence in Cur. is different from that in Sin., 
and that the offending idiom has been corrected. Also, in the 
last clauses of the long interpolation in Cur. following Mt. 
20:28, where Burkitt (pp. 71 f.) believed Cur. to be actually 
producing its own example of the idiom, the fact appears 
rather to be, that a copyist of the text repeated mechanically 
the five words in succession which appear in the correspond- 
ing sentence just above. 

In all the remaining passages, twelve in number, which 
are preserved in both editions of the Old Syriac, the superflu- 
ous wa of Sin. Syr. has been corrected out of the text of 
Cur.; and this fact shows, plainly enough, how distasteful 
this un-Syriac usage was to the Curetonian revisers. 

The number of occurrences of this quasi-Hebrew employ- 
ment of the conjunction is very remarkable, and is unex- 
ampled elsewhere. It appears to testify to a Christian literary 
idiom of Palestinian Aramaic, covering only a brief period 
of time. Other facts, as will be seen, point in the same direc- 
tion. If this is the true explanation, it is natural and most 
probable to suppose that we have here a genuine survival, 
as opposed to anything artificial. In the peculiar Syriac 
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which has just been discussed, and equally in the translation 
Grk. of the Four Gospels, the influence of O.T. Hebrew is 
everywhere obvious. We see the frequent employment of 
such idioms as the absolute infinitive; "he answered and 
said"; "and it came to pass" (the use of this circumlocu- 
tion considerably expanded by Lk., for some stylistic rea- 
son); "he spoke (or answered), saying"; the employment 
of nefesh as a substitute for the reflexive pronoun; the use 
of "Lord" in place of "God"; the superfluous word "man" 
prefixed, or affixed, in apposition to a noun signifying occu- 
pation, a title, or the like (Mt. 13:28; 18:23; 20:1; 21:33; 
22:2, etc.); and still others, aside from the incessant use of 
"and" at the beginning of chapters, paragraphs, and 
sentences. 

All this may well represent the usage of a single religious 
community. It is to be borne in mind that the Christians of 
that time and land had urgent reason to preserve in then- 
own Messianic writings whatever striking literary properties 
of the sacred scriptures could be retained. They saw two 
successive stages of a divine program, and would bridge the 
gap between them in every possible way. The Jews of the 
same period, on the contrary, in all their writings whether 
Aram, or Heb., studiously avoided the use of the above- 
mentioned and similar idioms, making the gap as wide as 
possible between the divine oracles and all later writings. 
The contrast is by no means accidental, and its significance 
needs no emphasis. 

The remarkable use of "and" here described is thus char- 
acteristic of a single dialect of Palestinian Aramaic, known 
only in the earliest Christian scriptures. Its chief illustra- 
tion is seen in the peculiar version of the Tetraevangelium 
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made by Palestinian Christians in the neighborhood of 
Antioch, and equally in the translation Greek of our Four 
Gospels. Since in Grk. the redundant use of this conjunc- 
tion, in any such frequency, is unidiomatic and unpleasing, 
the translators of the Gospels from the original Aram, would 
be likely to omit it where it is evidently unnecessary. 
Numerous examples of it remain, nevertheless, especially 
in passages where a succession of "and-" clauses can create 
ambiguity as to the logical connection. 



Exhibit XIII. The Redundant "and." 

a. Mk. 16:2-4 And very early on the first day of the week 
they came to the tomb. When the sun had risen, and 
they were saying among themselves, Who will roll for 
us the stone from the entrance of the tomb? [and] they 
looked, and saw that the stone was rolled back; and it 
was very great. 

b. Mt. 3:16 When Jesus had been baptized, as soon as he 
went up from the water, [and] behold, the heavens were 
opened, etc. 

c. Lk. 7:12 When he drew near to the gate of the city, 
[and] behold, they were bringing out a dead man. 

d. Lk. 13:25 After the master of the house has risen and 
made the door fast, [and] you will stand outside and 
knock at the door, saying, Master, open to us! and he 
will answer you, I know not whence you are. 

e. Jn. mof. This also is the witness of John. When the 
Jews sent to him from Jerusalem priests and Levites to 
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ask him, Who are you? [and] he replied openly; not 
withholding the truth, but declaring, I am not the 
Messiah. 

f. Jn. 20:17 J esus sa id to her, Touch me not; but before 
I ascend to my Father, [and] go to my brethren and 
say to them, etc. 

g. Lk. 2:21 When the eight days were complete, for his 
circumcision, [and] he was given the name Jesus. 

h. Lk. 2:27 f. When the parents brought in the child 
Jesus, . . . [and] he took him in his arms, etc. 

Exhibit XIII, A (Mk. 16:2-4). Both Mt. and Lk. de- 
clare that the women came to the tomb of Jesus while it 
was yet dark; and this is the time that they would naturally 
have chosen for their arrival. Mk., on the contrary, is made 
by our Grk. to say that they came very early in the morning, 
after the sun had risen! That which caused this utterly 
absurd saying was the presence of the redundant "and," 
which the Grk. translator failed to recognize. The place of 
beginning the conclusion of the sentence is formally ambigu- 
ous, it might be either vs. 3 or vs. 4; but the latter place, 
with its startling announcement, is the one which received 
the emphasis. 

B. Mt. 3:16. It is needless to dwell on the difficulty 
which commentators have had with this verse. The impor- 
tant fact is of course not that Jesus went up "immediately" 
from the water, but that the heavens were opened. The two 
(differing) Old Syr. versions, each with its superfluous con- 
junction, show why the Grk. translator made a false division 
of clauses. 

C. Lk. 7:12. Another good example of this unidiomatic 
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"and behold" in Luke's translation Grk. is to be seen in 
Acts 1:10: "And as they were looking up into heaven as he 
went, [and] behold, two men stood by them." 

D. Lk. 13:25. Here also, as in Mk. 16:2 ff., there is 
ambiguity as to the place of beginning the conclusion. 

E. Jn. 1:19 f. This whole passage is very awkward in 
the Grk. translation. The fundamental difficulty, however, 
lies in the "and" at the beginning of vs. 20, which can be 
canceled only in defiance of "the entire textual tradition" 
(Zahn, Komm., p. 108). 

F. Jn. 20:17. The words of Jesus to Mary Magdalene, 
as they stand in our Grk., are mystifying enough: "Touch 
me not, for I have not yet ascended to my Father"! We 
could comprehend, if he had said: "Touch me, for I have 
not yet ascended; I am still flesh and blood, as may be 
seen"; or on the other hand, if he had said: "Touch me 
not, for I am about to ascend, and may not be approached 
in the same way as before." (The Grk. "for" is the trans- 
lator's interpretation of the conjunction "and," as in count- 
less other cases.) The cause of the mistranslation was the 
redundant "and" before the all-important words "go to my 
brethren, and say to them," etc. The very same Aram, 
words would express either "before I have ascended" or 
"I have not yet ascended." 

G. Lk. 2:21. This example and the following illustrate 
the use of the same redundant conjunction in Hebrew (for 
the first two chapters of Lk. are translated from that lan- 
guage). 

H. Lk. 2:27 f. An example or two from one of the 
LXX translators may be added to these in Lk., by way of 
further illustration. Josh. 4:1: "And when all the people 
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had crossed over the Jordan, [and] the Lord said to 
Joshua," etc. Josh. 4:6 f.: "When your children ask in time 
to come, saying, 'What mean you by these stones?' [and] 
you shall say to them, It is because the waters of the Jordan 
were cut off before the ark of the covenant of the Lord." 
Observe that in vss. 21 f ., where this sentence recurs, the 
Grk. translator omits the superfluous conjunction. 

Some of the cases listed above would ordinarily call forth 
no comment. The unnecessary particle is hardly noticed, 
especially in texts fairly bristling with "ands". In the ma- 
jority of the passages cited here the reader, if disturbed at 
all, sees only a certain awkwardness of expression. Such 
cases could not be classed as mistranslations, nor are they 
quite "impossible" Greek. The use of this conjunction to 
introduce the apodosis, after a temporal protasis, has its 
examples in Homer, for instance. Nevertheless the presence 
of a strange idiom in the Gospels is unmistakable in view 
of the evidence here presented, and in several passages its 
recognition clears away a serious difficulty. Here, obviously 
and beyond all question, is the explanation of the absurdity 
in Mk. 16:2, now completely removed, and removable in 
no other way. The misunderstanding which resulted in 
putting into the mouth of Jesus an impossible saying in 
Jn. 20:17 is explained. In each of the two passages the 
Grk. is certainly the result of mistranslation of an Aram, 
text. In Jn. 1:19 L perfect clearness is substituted for in- 
tolerable confusion. The other cases are chiefly important 
as examples of the idiom. 



Chapter IV 



THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN AND ITS SUBSTITUTE 

In the Aram, dialects, as in classical Hebrew, the personal 
pronoun in the oblique cases may serve as reflexive. This is 
unusual, however, except in the case of the "ethical dative" 
(see below). Ordinarily a noun which in English would 
be rendered "self" is employed. As a substitute for the pro- 
noun in this sense the word nafs, nejesh, "life, soul" (less 
commonly ruacK) is widely used in Semitic. This is familiar 
in the Heb. Bible, and its use seems to have been common 
to all the Aram, dialects at the beginning of the present 
era. In the Palmyrene and Nabatean inscriptions, the writ- 
ing of Palestine's nearest neighbors, the examples are 
numerous. 

As was remarked in the preceding chapter, the later 
Jewish writings avoided the use of this Biblical term; and 
another was adopted in its place, the word "bone" (collec- 
tive singular) being almost exclusively employed. If one 
wished to say, for instance, "Prepare yourself" (for this or 
that), the ordinary later phrase, in either Aram, or Heb., 
would be, "Prepare your bones." Thus also in Palest. Syr., 
but not in the Old Syr. In the original Aram, of the Four 
Gospels, as would be expected (see the preceding chapter), 
the word nejesh is everywhere retained. This appears dis- 
tinctly in such passages as Lk. 9:25 (see below) and 14:26, 
where Wellh. and Klosterm.-Gressm. correctly render "sich 
selbst." It is evident that Grk. translators would occasionally 
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write "soul" or "life" where "self" was originally intended, 
and vice versa. Examples will be given in the sequel. 

Very frequent in Aram, is the so-called "ethical dative," 
the idiom in which the modification of a verb by a reflexive 
(personal) pronoun attached to the preposition le- is so 
slight as to be untranslatable. This is rather frequent in 
Biblical Heb., but it is especially the Aram, language that 
constantly expands "he went away" into "he went away 
for himself"; "we know" into "we know for ourselves"; 
similarly, "they wondered for themselves" (or, "in them- 
selves") ; "they questioned for themselves" and so on, with 
almost any verb. The translator, of course familiar with the 
idiom, would be likely to leave it untranslated; it frequently 
happens, nevertheless, that from the wish to omit no in- 
tended emphasis, or (more often) simply because of the 
habit of rendering whatever stands in the text, the idiom 
reappears in the Grk. 

Exhibit XIV. The Reflexive Pronoun, etc. 

a. Lk. 9:25 ac. to Grk.: What is a man profited, if he gains 
the whole world, but loses himself (n#S3) ? 

True rendering: . . . but loses his life (same word) ? 

b. Jn. 13:32 Emended Grk.: Already the Son of Man has 
been glorified, and God has been glorified in him; and 
soon he will glorify Him in himself (nty£)33). 
Probably intended: . . . and soon he will glorify Him 
with his life (same word). 

Examples of the "ethical dative": 

c. Mk. 6:31 He said to them, Come [for yourselves, ] 
away to a desert place, and take a little rest. 
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d. Mt. 23:9 And call [for yourselves] no man on earth 
Abba; for there is for you one Abba, he who is in heaven. 

e. Lk. 7:30 All the common people and the publicans who 
gave heed justified God, in receiving John's baptism; but 
the Pharisees and the lawyers rejected [for themselves] 
the divine plan, not being baptized by him. 

f. Lk. 18:11 The Pharisee stood [for himself] and prayed 
thus: God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are. 

g. Jn. 11:33 When Jesus saw her weeping, ... he was 
deeply distressed and shaken [for himself, PP yj]]. 

h. Jn. 20:10 (cf. Lk. 24:12) So the disciples went away 
[for themselves] again. 

Exhibit XIV, A (Lk. 9:25; Mk. 8:36, Mt. 16:26). 

We have here a characteristic example of Lk.'s manner of 
translating, as well as of the ambiguity residing in the 
word which he renders. The passage has already been de- 
scribed as a mistranslation (Exhibit VI, A), and further 
consideration of it was reserved for this place. It was shown, 
from the parallel passages in Mk. and Mt. and also from 
the context here in Lk., that "lose himself" is wrong; what 
the man is supposed to lose is his life. The regular use of 
Aram, nefesh, "life," as a substitute for the reflexive pro- 
noun (as just described) of course explains the false render- 
ing, but there is also another factor to be taken into account. 
In the former treatment of the passage, Lk.'s remarkably 
mechanical and exact way of translating words was men- 
tioned. 25 One interesting feature of his habit may be illus- 
trated here. 

^There are many striking examples, aside from those which happen to 
receive mention in The Four Gospels and in the present volume. One typical 
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In a passage which contains more than once a word capable 
of two different renderings, Lk.'s meticulous method some- 
times leads him to include both. An example is the "forgive 
us our trespasses," etc., in the Lord's Prayer. On the first 
occurrence of the term, Lk. renders "sins" (11:4), and then, 
in the same verse, "debtor." In 13:2, 4, he does the same thing: 
the Galileans were "sinners," the men of Siloam were 
"debtors"(!) ; and thus both uses of the word are covered. In 
the present passage the proceeding is the same. "Life" had 
already been used, to render the Aram, word; now, the other 
possibility is included. 

A mistake (wrong choice) in the other direction is to be 
seen in 14:26, where (as was remarked above) the rendering 
evidently should be "himself," instead of "his life." This par- 
ticular mistranslation has its perfect parallels in the LXX; 
good examples are Deut. 4:15 (cf. Josh. 23:11 !), Jer. 3:11, and 
Job 9:21. In these and similar passages the sense is merely 
reflexive, but the Grk., too literal, brings in the "soul." An- 
other instructive instance is Prov. 15:32 (Grk. 16:3). 

Exhibit XIV, B (Jn. 13:32). Our Grk. text of this 
verse is overloaded and confusing. In The Four Gospels, 
p. 326, the explanation was offered, that because of an early 
and easy copyist's mistake the second half of the verse was 
made to read: ["and God will glorify him in himself,] and 

specimen may be added here. Concerning the curious KaipS in 20:10, Well- 
hausen, Comm., remarks, that it "cannot mean, and yet must mean, 'at the 
proper time'." How could Lk., who certainly knew how to write Greek, make 
such a blunder? It is no blunder (though it is not Greek at all), but is merely 
his usual proceeding. Like the many other specimens of hybrid and inelegant 
Grk. written by him, it is the result of stricdy accurate translation according to 
his norm. The explanation is perfect here, as it generally is. The above- 
mentioned Grk. word renders exactly the Aram, adverbial compound, li-zman, 
which stood in his text. The same word, in a precisely similar context, occurs 
in Gen. 18:14, Targ. Onk.: "At the set time I will return." 
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straightway he will glorify him in himself"; the clause in 
brackets being the result of the error, and therefore to be 
omitted. 

I believe that we have here a capital example of the fourth 
evangelists cryptic expression. The words of Jesus were in- 
tended as the announcement that now, very soon, he was to 
glorify the Father by the supreme act of yielding up his life. 
The idiom is precisely that which we see in i Kings 2:23, 
the preposition beth denoting the price, as so often else- 
where: "Adonijah said these things at the cost of his life 
(be-nafsho)" No one who heard the words of Jesus at that 
time could have seen their true meaning (cf. Exhibit IX, 
A), nor would any translator be likely to render otherwise 
than "in himself." 

Exhibit XIV, C (Mk. 6:31). Jesus says to his disciples, 
"Come away for a little while, to a quiet place." The em- 
phatic "you yourselves" in our Grk. has no justification; the 
Lat., the Old Syr., and Cod. Bezae all omit these superfluous 
words, the translators recognizing the "ethical dative" con- 
struction, which the Peshitta actually restores. The Grk. 
versions of the O.T. frequently show the attempt to repro- 
duce the redundant pronoun, and students of this passage 
in Mk. should compare the LXX readings in Deut. 1:7, 13; 
2:13; 5:30 (Heb. 5:27), which are perfectly parallel (come 
you; return you; etc.). Other good examples are Josh. 18:4, 
Judg. 20:7, 2 Sam. 2:21, Is. 2:22 (Aquila), and the Lat. sibi 
at the end of Job 12:11. All of the O.T. passages cited here 
are listed in Heb. grammars as examples of the pronoun 
which should not be translated; and it is to be borne in 
mind that the construction is much more common in Aram, 
than in Heb. 
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The proposed emendation of Mk. 6:20 — see a subsequent 
Exhibit — would furnish a characteristic specimen. Another 
is in Jn. 7:8, as emended; see Exhibit XXII, D. More or 
less doubtful as examples, but deserving mention especially 
in view of the great frequency of the idiom, are Mk. 1 127; 
9:10 (in spite of vs. 14); 14:4 (see the Syr. versions and 
Cod. Bezae). 

Exhibit XIV, D (Mt. 23:9). Jesus would keep the 
term Abba, "the father," for the Father in heaven; cf. Mk. 
14:36, Rom. 8:15, Gal. 4:6; no other meaning of the verse 
in Mt. is possible. The Grk. makes nonsense with its mis- 
translation. Old Syr., Peshitta, Palest. Syr., and Cod. Bezae 
all recognize the "ethical dative"; the genitive "your" in the 
Grk. is the usual attempt (described above) to reproduce 
the redundant pronoun. 

Exhibit XIV, E (Lk. 7:30). The Aram, idiom is here 
quite certain, the words "for themselves" being worse than 
useless in this context. Wellhausen's perplexed comment 
(Evang. Lucae, p. 30) is remarkable, the idiom is so obvi- 
ously Semitic. But no Grk. writer "thinking in Aramaic" 
would ever have produced the phrase. 

Exhibit XIV, F (Lk. 18:11). In this case, there seems 
to be a shade of humor, or irony, in the use of the idiom, 
the redundant pronoun making the action of the Pharisee, 
in taking the attitude, a little more conspicuous. It is not 
simply "he stood and prayed," but rather, "he took his 
stand, and prayed." 

"He stood by himself" (as the most of the ancient ver- 
sions render, in their attempt to do justice to the Grk.) is 
weak, and without obvious motive. The publican was the 
one who stood by himself. 
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Exhibit XIV, G (Jn. 11:33). The origin of the curious 
phrase in the Grk., "he distressed himself," is plain to see. 
There is strong probability that the Aram, verb conjectured 
in the Exhibit is the one which was used by the evangelist, 
i. In the Targums it often has this meaning of distressed 
agitation {The Four Gospels, p. 324). 2. It frequently corre- 
sponds in the Targums to the Grk. verb (LXX) which is 
employed here in Jn. 3. The Peshitta renders with it here. 
4. It is commonly used— also in Syr— with an "ethical 
dative." 

Exhibit XIV, H (Jn. 20:10; cf. Lk. 24:12). No use of 

the superfluous reflexive pronoun is more common in Aram, 
than this: azal leh, "he went away"; azalu lehon, "they 
went away." The Grk. merely renders this idiom, too liter- 
ally, in each of the above-named passages. 

As for Lk. 24:12, so generally omitted by modern critics 
as a later addition, I find myself in full agreement with the 
excellent remarks of Lagrange, Evangile selon St. Luc, pp. 
601 f. He argues forcibly, that Lk. did not derive this vs. 
from Jn., while on the other hand the correspondence in 
the Grk. of the two accounts seems to show literary de- 
pendence, viz. that of Jn. on Lk. Agreeing to this, I should 
nevertheless question whether the evangelist himself was 
acquainted with the Third Gospel. 

The Galilean version, represented by Mk. and Mt., knew 
nothing of a visit of Peter to the tomb of Jesus. But the 
source of Lk.'s account of the Passion, as I have argued 
elsewhere (see the next chapter, and The Four Gospels, 
p. 263), was a Judean document, which Lk. translated. The 
Fourth Gospel was also Judean. The story of Peter's visit 
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to the tomb was current, I believe, in Judean Aram., in 
about the form given in Lk. We see in Jn. a characteristic 
expansion, of which the details, first in the original lan- 
guage and then in the Grk. translation, need not be con- 
sidered here. 



Chapter V 



LUKE AND THE PALESTINIAN DIALECT 

It is generally taken for granted, and with very good reason, 
that the author of the Third Gospel was a Gentile by birth, 
and that Palestine was not his native land. Interesting con- 
firmation of the latter belief is given by the two works of 
translation which we have from his hand: the Gospel, and 
Acts 1:1-15:35. 

In our Grk. text of the two documents, certain words are 
used in a manner that suggests misunderstanding of some 
sort. Taken in their usual meaning, they yield a sense which 
is either incongruous with their context or else inadmissible 
on general grounds. In Lk. 2:1, a tax on "all the world" is 
mentioned ; though it is evident, as commentators agree, that 
only Palestine is intended. Similarly, in Acts 11:28 a famine 
extending "over the whole world" is shown, by the account 
which follows, to have affected merely "all Palestine"; at 
least, the brethren in Syria were not affected by it, but could 
send relief to the community in Judea. 

The Grk. word for "city" appears several times in con- 
texts where it is out of place. It stands for province, or dis- 
trict, in Lk. 1:39, unquestionably; and in 8:39, judging from 
probability and from the close parallel in Mk. In 8:28 and 
9:10, on the contrary, it is used where the context requires 
the meaning uninhabited region ! In the foregoing examples, 
the fact that each peculiar use is repeated shows that it is 
deliberate, not the result of any accident. We seem to see, 
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at these several points, an ill-fitting terminology; how ac- 
count for it? 

In each and all of these cases it is immediately obvious, to 
any student of Aramaic who suspects the Greek of being 
the result of translation, that Lk.'s Grk. renders exactly 
according to Gentile usage Aram, words which in the usage 
peculiar to Palestine have precisely the meaning required by 
the sense in their several passages, but missed by Lk. Thus, 
Gentile Aram, had two words regularly and constantly used 
for "city," namely medlna (lit., "region under jurisdiction") 
and qiryd (orig., "place where hospitality may be found"). 
In the Palestinian usage, the former word had invariably 
the meaning "district, province." The latter word, while 
capable of signifying every degree of human population 
from capital city to isolated farmhouse, was in Palestine 
much used in very nearly its primitive sense, to designate 
the open country adjoining a city or town (exactly as in 
8:28 and 9:10!). 

As for the confusion of Palestine with "the world," no 
one who is acquainted with Hebrew-Jewish usage can fail 
to see the explanation of Lk.'s Grk. The same word which 
means "the earth" and "the world" means also "the land" 
But no Gentile would ever render \ol 'ar'a in any other way 
than by "all the world." 

Lk. translated texts written in the holy land, and he ren- 
dered them as an outsider. The examples given here tell a 
plain story, and there are others to add to them, as will be 
seen. Note the struggle with a Palestinian idiom in 6:40 — 
if a mechanically word-for-word rendering can be held to 
give evidence of a struggle. Especially worthy of notice is 
the recurrence in "I Acts" of two of the mistakes of this 
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nature (the very same words misunderstood) which are 
seen in the Third Gospel. 

The following "Exhibit" is very significant. Here are 
seven examples of mistranslation, some of them producing 
mere nonsense, which have one and the same very natural 
explanation: the fact of usage characteristic of Palestinian 
Aram., well known today to students of the language, but 
not belonging to the native speech of Luke the Gentile. 
The examples of this kind represent all parts of the Gospel, 
from the two Hebrew chapters at the beginning to the ac- 
count of the Passion. Lk. is translating, in his characteristic 
manner, a succession of documents, that is certain, and his 
material is all Palestinian. There is also evidence that a part 
of it is specifically Judean, as will appear. 

Exhibit XV. Luke; and the Palestinian Dialect. 

A. Lk. 1:39 ac. to Grk.: In those days Mary arose and went 
with haste into the hill country, to the city judah 

(rrrirr nan?). 

True rendering: ... to the province of judea (same 
words). 

b. Lk. 8:39 (cf. Mk. 5:20) ac. to Grk.: He proclaimed 
through the whole city what Jesus had done for him. 
True rendering: ... the whole province (same Heb. 
word). 

c. Lk. 2:1 ac. to Grk.: In those days there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus, that all the world (K^Nn '§) 
should be enrolled (cf. Acts 11:28). 

True rendering: . . . all the land (of Israel). 
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d. Lk. 6:40 (Mt. 10:25) ac. to Grk.: The disciple is not 
above his teacher; but every one when he is perfected 
(^pFl ) shall be as his teacher. 

True rendering: fitting (same word) it is that every one 
should be as his teacher. 

e. Lk. 8:27 ac. to Grk.: ... a man from the city (ftOHP)- 
True rendering: . . . from the open country (same 
word). 

f. Lk. 9:10 ac. to Grk.: ... to the city (called) Bethsaida. 
True rendering: to the open country of Bethsaida. 

g. Lk. 17:22 ac. to Grk.: Days will come, when you will 
desire to see one of the days (^JOi' ]p Kin 1 ?) of the Son 
of Man. 

True rendering: . . . desire greatly to see of the days 
(same words), etc. 

Exhibit XV, A (Lk. 1:39). The Grk. of this verse has 
given much trouble to exegetes. It contains a riddle which 
is insoluble for all those who refuse to see that Lk.'s curious 
Grk. (curious not merely in this verse, but throughout the 
Gospel) is the result of translation. There was no "city Ju- 
dah," and the rendering "a city of Judah" (English R.V.) 
is grammatically impossible; for in order to express this, 
the genitive case of the proper name must be shown, as in 
vs. 65, Jn. 4:5, etc. Lk. regarded "Judah" as the name of a 
city, as is quite evident from his Grk. in 2:4. 

The obvious explanation of Lk.'s mistake was given by me 
first in 1909, and has been repeated several times since. The 
references are given most fully, and the whole subject is 
treated most completely, in the Harvard Theological Re- 
view, Vol. XVII (1924), pp. 83-89. The main facts there fully 
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established and illustrated are (p. 84): "In Hebrew and 
Jewish-Aramaic writings, from the earliest attested use of 
the word down through the first few centuries after Christ, 
medlna has the meaning 'province'; in the Gentile usage it 
always and everywhere means 'city'." Lk. was a Gentile, and 
he rendered accordingly. He makes the same mistake again 
in 8:39, see below. 

Mary, journeying from Galilee, went up through "the hill 
country" to the province of Judea; so the route is elsewhere 
described. Thus in Judith 4:6 f. the high priest in Jerusalem 
calls upon the people of Shechem and Samaria "to hold the 
passes into the hill country, because through them was 
the entrance into Judea? When Mary's husband Joseph 
makes the same journey, a little later (2:4), he goes up from 
Nazareth "into Judea." It is perfectly evident that Lk. mis- 
translated, and we know why he did so. 

As to the nature of the evidence which this particular 
mistranslation affords, I may quote from a letter which I 
received many years ago from the late Professor F. C. 
Burkitt. The letter is dated at Westroad Corner, Cambridge, 
Dec. 30, 1912, and contains the following (referring to my 
"Translations made from the Original Aramaic Gospels") : 
"In some points, indeed, you have made a convert of me; 
your argument on Lk. i 39 els tt6\lv 'loida does seem con- 
vincing. And further, a phrase like Jinn* WTO is a 
literary phrase; Luke must therefore have been using a docu- 
ment, not a tale told by word of mouth." As is well known, 
Burkitt later rejected all theories of translation from 
Hebrew or Aramaic, whether of the first half of Acts or of 
any Gospel. 

Exhibit XV, B (Lk. 8:39; cf. Mk. 5:20). "He went 
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away through the whole city, proclaiming," etc., is less im- 
pressive than it sounds. "He proclaimed in the city" would 
say as much. The parallel account in Mk. says that the 
man "went away" through the whole district (the Decap- 
olis), telling the marvelous story. It is plain — especially in 
view of the passage just discussed — that Lk.'s Aram, con- 
tained the word medlna, which he rendered "city," as usual. 

Exhibit XV, C (Lk. 2:1; cf. Acts 11:28). "The land," 
for any Jewish writer, was the standing designation of the 
land of Israel, Palestine; and that, unquestionably, was the 
meaning of Lk.'s Hebrew in this passage. The usage was of 
course utterly foreign to any Gentile writer, to whom the 
phrase would always mean "the earth, the world." A most 
significant parallel to the present passage, adding testimony 
which should by no means be overlooked, is Acts 11:28, 
where Lk., translating this time from Aramaic, makes a 
Palestinian famine, which did not reach even to Antioch 
(vs. 30), cover the whole inhabited earth. So any Gentile 
would have rendered. 

Exhibit XV, D (Lk. 6:40; cf. Mt. 10:25). This is a 
noteworthy example of too-literal, awkward translation, 
mainly occasioned by unfamiliarity with the dialect of the 
original. In Mt. the clause reads: "It is enough for the dis- 
ciple that he should be as his teacher." Lk.'s original said 
the same, using a different adjective. In Jewish Aram, the 
word taqqln is frequendy used to mean "fitting, good, 
right," in such sentences as the following: "It is not good 
that the man should be alone" (Gen. 2:18); "Do to her 
what seems right to you" (16:6); "It is not meet so to do," 
etc.; these examples from the Targum. In the Gentile Aram, 
usage, on the contrary, the word has only the meaning of 
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the passive participle, "fitted, prepared, ordered," etc.; it is 
not used at all in the way just illustrated. 

Lk.'s Aram, read: taqqin \ol lehewe \e-mallefaneh, "fit- 
ting (it is, that) every one should be as his teacher." The 
concise expression, omitting the conjunction, is idiomatic, 
as in Syr. (Noldeke, §368), and would be likely in such a 
sententious utterance as this. Lk., the Gentile, rendered: 
"fitted, every one shall be as his teacher"; which, viewed as 
Greek, is at least not pleasing, nor does it make acceptable 
sense. 

Exhibit XV, E (Lk. 8:27; cf. Mk. 5:2 fL, Mt. 8:28). 

The maniac did not come "from the city," he came from the 
tombs in the outlying country. We know this not only from 
Mk. 5:2 and Mt. 8:28 but also from Lk.'s own account. The 
man was wild and dangerous; he wore no clothes and dwelt 
in no house; the attempt had often been made to catch and 
secure him, but he always broke away and fled to his abode 
in the tombs (vs. 27), in the uninhabited country (vs. 29) . 28 
Yet Lk. could write, "a man from the city\\), and the 
reason for his doing so is evident. He saw before him the 
word qiryetha, and rendered it according to its principal 
meaning in all varieties of Aram. In Palestine, however, the 
word had a remarkable range of meaning in both popular 

26 It seems very probable that the similarity of the ending of vs. 29 to 
that of vs. 27 accounts for the strange position of the long paren- 
thesis (!), vs. 29b, which, judging from the parallels, especially Mk. 5:3b, 4, 
and also from literary considerations, would be expected to follow immediately 
after vs. 27. It is not merely the case that each of the two verses ends with 
die abode of the demoniac; there was also in the Aram, text such a graphic 
resemblance as has caused a multitude of similar transpositions. Vs. 27 ended 
with qabraiya, vs. 29 with dabraiya (or madbraiyd), plural. The eye of the 
copyist, who had just written vs. 27, caught the latter word, and he went on 
with what originally had followed vs. 29; but at once saw his mistake, and 
introduced the overlooked passage; the usual proceeding in such cases. See 
p. 125. 
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and literary usage. It is "city, village, hamlet, farm, open 
country," as any lexicon will show. It would never be em- 
ployed in speaking of the barren or mountainous desert, 
but only of regions where the land is generally under cul- 
tivation. It very frequently designates the uninhabited part 
of an inhabited district, or the "country" as opposed to the 
town. This fact at once explains Lk.'s mistranslation here, 
as also the same error in 9:10; see below. 

Exhibit XV, F (Lk. 9:10-12). There is an absurd con- 
tradiction here. Jesus invites his nearest disciples to come 
with him to a quiet place in the country (Mk. 6:31 f., Mt. 
14:13), for a brief rest. They do so, but the curious crowd 
follows them. The chosen place is indeed "desert," utterly 
uninhabited (Lk. vs. 12), but according to vs. 10 it is "the 
city Bethsaida"! 

The explanation is the same which has just been given 
for the absurdity in 8:27; see above. Lk.'s Aram, text had 
qiryetha di B., and he rendered: "the city which is (called) 
Bethsaida"; whereas the rendering should have been, "the 
open country belonging to Bethsaida." 

Exhibit XV, G (Lk. 17:22). "One of the days" is not 
plausible, and the commentators all have their trouble with 
the phrase. Simply "the days" would be better, for that 
which the disciples will long to see is the second coming, 
the Messianic time, as the following context shows. Still 
more forcible is the phrase which the Aram, original actu- 
ally used: "You will greatly desire" to see that time. 

The word which Lk. misunderstood belongs specifically 
to the dialect of Judea (Dalman, Gramm., p. 211), and thus 
gives evidence that Lk.'s account of the last days of Jesus 
in Jerusalem, and of his passion, came from a Judean docu- 
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ment. The word, lachda, is an adverb, made up from the 
preposition, the numeral "one," and the feminine ending, 
and the original meaning was "uniquely." It is very much 
used in Judean Aram. I discussed the word and its use at 
length in my Composition and Date of Acts, pp. 10-14, 
showing that Luke misunderstood it in Acts 2:47, at the end 
of the verse, where the rendering should be: "the Lord 
added greatly day by day to the saved"; there is no other 
plausible way of translating the clause. 

In the Gospel, Lk.'s text seemed to contain the numeral 
"one" as the direct object of the verb (which, as often, 
stood at the end of the clause), with a quite regular use of 
the preposition; cf. Noldeke, Syr. Gramm. §288, C. Here, 
as in the passage in Acts, the Judean adverb was not recog- 
nized. The use of min, "to see of the days," is like that in 
Is. 53:11 (Heb.) and in many other places, usage especially 
common in Aramaic. 



Chapter VI 



WRONG VOCALIZATION OF THE ARAMAIC 

Because of the structure of Semitic words, built as they are 
on roots consisting of two or three consonants, the vowels, 
which chiefly indicate the various modifications of the root 
idea, are especially important. They were not indicated in 
the writing; the reader was supposed to recognize the right 
pronunciation, as he generally could. There was inevitable 
ambiguity, however, especially in any rapid reading, copy- 
ing, or translating. Typical verb forms might easily be con- 
fused, if the context seemed to leave the choice open. Thus, 
in numerous instances, the question between past time (the 
perfect tense) and future time (the active participle, having 
exactly the same consonants), or between active and passive 
participles of derived items. Did the evangelist (Jn. 17:14) 
say: "the world has hated the disciples"? or, "the world will 
hate them"? Was "every man.- brought violently into the 
kingdom of heaven" (Lk. 16:16)? or did "every man treat 
it with violence"} 

Forms containing the long vowels, u and z, were often 
written "defectively," with occasional ambiguity as the re- 
sult. This orthography was frequent in all ordinary writ- 
ings; there are many cases, of every variety, in Biblical 
Aram.; and the same thing appears even in the copies of 
official documents (Hebrew) written on ostraca, recently 
discovered at Lachish. Thus the active and passive of the 
first stem were sometimes confused, as in Mk. 6:14 ("the 
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mtfaclcs are wrought by him"); the disciple is exhorted 
(Mt. 5:48) to be "all-mcluding" (gamar) in his good will 
toward men, not to be "perfect" (gemlr). In Lk. 8:20 the 
phrase achidh beh did not mean (as in our Grk ) "it (the 
demon) seized him," but rather, "he (the demoniac) was 
seized ; the word having either active or passive significa- 

below aCCOrdmS t0 ^ COnteXt ' J ' BX " VOh 54 ' P * 2I > 
Further ambiguity appears in words of very different 
meaning which are written in identical form. Especially 
clear examples of this confusion are to be seen in Lk n- 4 i 
and 48 (Exhibit XVII, E, F). The translator's habit, con- 
stantly illustrated in the LXX, of choosing the word usually 
indicated by the group of letters before him is well shown 
ui Jn. 6:21: the disciples "wished" to receive Jesus into the 
boat, instead of "rejoiced" to receive him. 

The mutual resemblance of certain letters, in either form 
of Aram, script, has caused a few mistakes in the Gospels 
as it has caused very many in the O.T. The fact that daleth 
and resh were written exactly alike, combined with a some- 
what unusual order of words in the Aram, clause, led to 
the amusing mistranslation in Mk. 7:3. The same fact, com- 
bined with "defective" writing of a long vowel, brought 
about the Grk. rendering in Lk. 24:32. In at least one in- 
stance there is confusion of daleth and waw, which could 
easily take place, under the right conditions, in either the 
square character or the cursive. The passage is Jn. 5:34, here 
included (Exhibit XXII, C) among the cases of corruption 
of the consonant text. Quite probably, however, the error 
was merely the result of the Grk. translator's misreading. 
The character in question might well be written in such a 
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way that only the author of the sentence could tell which 
consonant was intended, in view of the "defective" writing 
of the final long vowel. s 

wrlu^T "H*? ffl r trati ° a ° f the that "n be 

wrought by a falsely plaeed vowel is afforded by Jn 

where we are told that "the scripture hath said,- etc. Now' 
« last, we know what was said. Jesus quote a fam£ 
Prophecy, variously uttered in four different books 7Z 
Bible The substance of the prophecy, given in the few7s 
poss,ble words, is what we now read in the corrected JohT 
™e verse; and the change from mere nonsense ifeffected 
by a vowel pomt under a single letter. Moreover, the word 
mg in Jn. shows with certainty which of the four OT 
passages was especially in mind. ' 

Exhibit XV!. Wrong vocalization of the Aramaic. 

to** t Grk ' ! IWS d ° r eat w " h0 «t wash- 
ing their hands with the fist 

True rende ri ng: ^ Jem do ^ 
without washing their hands. ; 
B. Mk. lo:i2 (Lk. 16:18) ac. to Grk.: She who divorces 

HER HUSBAND (^V^ DIVORCES 

(SwTtw she wh '° is £Y MR Baaum 

c Mk. 143 Mt 2o:6 ac . t0 Grk ; simon mE leper 
True rendering: Simon the jar merchant fay). 

af youf ^ ™*™ ( ™>> «» 

as your neavenly Father is perfect (I93). 
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True rendering: Be therefore all-including (H?l) (in 
your good will), even as your heavenly Father includes 

ALL ("102). 

e. Mt. 8:9, Lk. 7:8 ac. to Grk.: For I also am a man ap- 
pointed (ip_BD) under authority, who have under me 
('? Vjtf »1) soldiers; and I say to this one, etc. 

True rendering: For I am a man appointing (IpBD) 
soldiers under the authority which i have (same words) ; 
and I say, etc. 

f. Mt. 10:2 ac to Grk.: These are the names of the twelve 
apostles: the first, simon (jiy»0 wnip_ ttftVf), etc. 
True rendering: These are the names of the first twelve 
apostles: simon (]iy»t£> KIHft N»0^), etc. 

Exhibit XVI, A (Mk. 7:3). The amusing slip of the 
Grk. translator has brought forth numerous curious con- 
jectures and interpretations; see Swete's Gospel ac. to St. 
Mar\. It is worthy of especial notice that the Syr. translators 
knew that something was seriously wrong, and left out the 
impossible "fist" altogether. The Lat. refused to translate 
the word, and substituted something else. The Aram, word 
conjectured above corresponds exactly to the Grk., and is 
obviously the original reading. The emphatic position of the 
word: "at all do not eat" (like Lat. omnino non), immedi- 
ately after the word "hands," misled the translator. See 
further the note in the Four Gospels. 

Exhibit XVI, B (Mk. 10:12; cf. Mt. 5:32, Lk. 16:18). 
One of the clearest examples of mistaken Grk. rendering, 
shown as such not only by the retroversion into Aram., but 
also by the perfect parallels in Mt. and Lk. Jesus is speaking 
of formal divorce (vss. 2-5), not of desertion, and he uses 
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the technical term. It is well known that the Jewish law of 
the time did not permit the wife to divorce her husband 
(Josephus Antt. xv, 7, 10). The Grk. text of Mk. is certainly 
wrong, while that of the two parallel passages is correct The 
translator quite naturally took the participle as active]*, it 
had be m ^ preceding ^ bm ^ ^ 

mm the same consonants, was the true reading. There is 
abundant evidence that the scribes of the Aram. Gospels 
were sparing in their use of the vowel letters; these were 
literary works, not business or legal documents. It could not 
have occurred to the author, or to his copyists, that any 
Palestinian reader could fail to read the phrase rightly The 
preposition V would indicate the direct object after the active 
participle but the agent after the passive. And finally it 
must not be overlooked that Lk. 16:18, last clause, gives an 
exact verbal rendering of the Aram, here conjectured for 

This saying of Jesus was so important (his only real con- 
tradiction of the Mosaic law), and so productive of contro- 
versy, that we shouId cxpect k tQ haye been preserved 

httle or no variation; and this in fact is what we do find 
see especially the note on Mt. 5:32 (Exhibit III, B) 
Littmann, U, p. 2 6 f., is right in preferring bu'l to gebar 

Tor t5 ^though ^ ktter W ° rd is generally used 
for husband in the Targum to Deut. 24:1^, the passage 
dealing with divorce. When the suffix C ker husband") Is 
used the word ba'l is the one employed. Littmann queries 
whether this Aramaic use of the word "man" to mean 
husband was derived from the Greek. The fact is that it 

SSj^* *** ^ -*less 
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Exhibit XVL C (Mk. 14:3; Mt. 26:6). Since "Simon 
the leper" and "Simon the jar merchant" are written with 
the same Aram, consonants, the choice between the two 
seems easy, in view of the nature of leprosy, and the known 
Jewish laws and customs. The word g'r&b, "jar, 1 ' was in 
constant household use all through Palestine; there must 
have been enterprising tradesmen (not makers of jars) who 
bought at wholesale and supplied the ever-lively market; 
and the only way of forming the word "jar merchant" is 
the one presented here. Littmann, Lc, p. 32, thinks of the 
word "potter"; but that is a different occupation. Mt. of 
course adopts Mk.'s rendering. 

Exhibit XVI, D (Mt. 5:48). The trouble with this 
verse lies not only in the absurd command to equal divine 
perfection, but also in the way in which it ignores, in effect, 
the preceding context, while professing to be based on it. 
"Be therefore perfect"; whereas the foregoing verses had 
enjoined imitation of God in showing kindness and good 
will to all men, even to enemies. "Be perfect in kindness" 
would be a suitable conclusion; but the Grk. adjective has its 
own definite meaning, and could not be interpreted in this 
way. The conjectured Aram, participle satisfies the sense, 
and explains the Grk. 

Exhibit XVI, E (Mt. 8:9; Lk. 7:8). The Grk. is 
strangely awkward and ambiguous; see the comments of 
Blass (in Klostermann), Allen, Wellhausen (who suspects 
mistranslation!), Klostermann-Gressmann, and others. The 
first clause of the centurion's utterance in this verse is at 
least superfluous, for its bearing is neither indicated nor ap- 
parent. It seems to say: For I also, li\e you, am subject to 
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authority — which cannot possibly have been intended. At- 
tempts have been made to emend the Grk. by conjecture. 

The solution proposed in The Four Gospels is certainly 
possible; Littmann, Lc, 31 f., says a good word for it; but, 
though on the right track, it has not quite satisfied me. It 
fails to do justice to Lk.'s participle ravo-onevos, which can 
hardly have been his rendering of the colorless Aram, 
word which I had conjectured; it looks rather like a tech- 
nical term. (This participle was probably not originally pres- 
ent in Mt.'s Grk., but it must have been in his Aram.; see 
below.) Again, even after the improvement in the first 
clause, the sentence, with its loose construction and the re- 
peated word, "under," remained unconvincing. 

It now appears that the prime source of the confusion was 
that everlasting trouble-maker, the Aram, particle du The 
phrase di ithai % referred to the following word, would 
mean: "who have under me soldiers"; referred to the 
preceding word, it means: "the authority which I have," or 
"the command which I hold." Either construction is regu- 
lar, and good style. It is obvious, from the order of the 
sentence, that the easier mode of rendering is the one which 
was employed. Since Lk.'s Aram, text was substantially, or 
exactly, like Mt.'s, he adopted Mt.'s Grk. throughout, as 
usual, except for the participle mentioned above. The trans- 
lator of the First Gospel was one who might be expected to 
omit the superfluous word in the phrase "ordered under 
authority," while Lk., the meticulous translator, would be 
certain to render it. 

Exhibit XVI, F (Mt. 10:2). Peter was not the first 
apostle, his call did not precede that of Andrew. No evan- 
gelist would have given him the first ran\, in view of Mk. 
10:44, Mt. 20:27, Lk. 22:26; but a Grk. translator might 
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easily do so, deceived by the Aram., in which the adjective 
could be read as either singular or plural number. At the 
time when this Gospel was composed, the long-familiar list 
of the "twelve" contained the name Matthias (Acts 1:26); 
hence Mt. saw fit to use the adjective: "the first twelve." 

Exhibit XVII. Wrong Vocalization of the Aramaic. 

a. Mk. 6:14; Mt. 14:2 ac. to Grk.: John the Baptist has risen 
from the dead, and therefore the powers (!) work in 
him (na n?V K&D). 

True rendering: . . . and therefore the wonders are 

WROUGHT THROUGH HIM (H3 YVW 

b. Lk. 7:45 ac. to Grk.: Since the time when 1 came in 

(«**). 

True rendering: Since the time when she came in 

(r&>). 

c. Lk. 7:47 ac. to Grk.: Therefore I say to you, that her 
many sins are forgiven (*U1 ITfprj n 1 ? pantpa ,r I ), for 
she loved much (K'3tP KDrn), but he to whom little is 
forgiven will love little. 

True rendering: Therefore I say to you, she whose many 
sins are forgiven (same words) well love much (same 
words), but he to whom little is forgiven will love little. 

d. Lk. 10:4 ac. to Grk.: salute 30$$) no man on the 
way. 

True rendering: join yourselves to ('7 no man 

on the way. 

e. Lk. 11:41 ac. to Grk.: give as alms (N^l* ¥T3%) what 
is within, and you will have all clean. 
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True rendering: make right (Nf^S 3T3S;) what is 
within, and you will have all clean. 

f. Lk. 11:48 ac. to Grk.: Your fathers killed the prophets, 
and you build them (the tombs) (]in l 7 J»3| |5fl3#). 
True rendering: Your fathers killed the prophets, and 

YOU ARE THEIR CHILDREN (]iri/> ^rtfK). 

Exhibit XVII, A (Mk. 6:14; Mt. 14:2). What 
"powers" worked in the resurrected John? the powers (!) 
of God? If Herod and his companions believed that the 
Baptist had been raised from the dead, they of course be- 
lieved that this had been done by the God of Israel; and 
"therefore," that his power was being manifested. The sup- 
position of any other external agencies is absurd. Did the 
powers (!) of John himself "work in him"? This is equally 
absurd. The word rendered "powers" is the same which has 
just been used in this narrative (vss. 2, 5 in Mk.; 13:54, 58 
in Mt.) to mean miracles, and the verb employed is one 
elsewhere used of "working" miracles, see Gal. 3:5. 

There can be no doubt as to the equivalent Aram, words, 
and they solve the problem. We see again the familiar pro- 
ceeding: translation according to the easiest reading, with- 
out study of alternatives. In Mt.'s Aram., the participle must 
have had the same form as in Mk.; and we may safely con- 
clude that the ordinary way of writing such forms was with 
omission of the vowel-letter in the second syllable; as fre- 
quently in Heb. orthography (Gesenius, Heb. Gramm., 
p. 42) and in old Syriac Mss. 

Exhibit XVII, B (Lk. 7:45). An especially clear case 
of false rendering. The Grk. translator had just written "7 
came in," in the preceding verse; and now, seeing a return 
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of the same consonants, he rendered again as before; but 
this time he was wrong. The evangelist had said in vs. 37 
(that which was a matter of course) that the woman came 
into the guest room after Jesus had taken his place there. 
Observe that in the immediate sequel (vs. 47) an equally 
certain example of mistranslation occurs; see below. 

Exhibit XVII, C (Lk. 7:47). This passage is not 
merely "difficult," the trouble is incurable— in the Grk. 
Jesus indicates to Simon that he has a lesson for him, and 
the Pharisee listens politely, perhaps not eagerly. Jesus then 
shows, in a clear-cut little parable, what he wished to estab- 
lish as his major premise: A debtor released from his debt is 
grateful in proportion to his feeling of relief from the bur- 
den. Simon assents, and waits for the application. When, 
however, Jesus proceeds to show how his parable applies 
to the forgiveness of sins, our Grk. version suddenly turns 
aside with an announcement (introduced by "therefore") 
out of keeping with what had preceded. The parable need 
not have been uttered. The argument is turned upside down, 
leaving Simon (and the rest of us) in bewilderment. The 
despair of interpreters, ancient and modern, is only too well 
known. Among recent commentators, Klostermann and 
Lagrange discuss the problem from all sides, but are obliged 
to leave it unsolved. Wellhausen tries to rewrite the Greek. 
Easton finds three distinct strata in the little section. 

In the Aram., everything is clear; Jesus' lesson to Simon 
is really given, and the application of the parable is now 
perfect. As was remarked in The Four Gospels, the cause 
of the mistranslation was misunderstanding of the particle 
di, which here was the relative pronoun, not the conjunc- 
tion. Any student of Aram, who looks at the restored text 
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(above) will see at once how very natural Lk.'s mistake 
was, and how certainly the right interpretation of the am- 
biguous particle restores the original reading. Lk.'s manner 
of dealing with his circumstantial participle, which he prop- 
erly renders "for she loved," hardly needs comment. The 
past tense of his translation was of course prescribed by the 
preceding Aram, participle. 

This is not an instance of wrong vocalization, for no 
change of any sort is needed in the Aram. text. The passage 
is introduced here merely for the sake of juxtaposition with 
the preceding example. 

Exhibit XVII, D (Lk. 10:4). The disciples are warned 
against that which might hinder them in their mission, or 
divert them from it. While traveling on foot, from city to 
city and from village to village, they inevitably would be 
tempted many times to join forces with other travelers; and 
it obviously was better, in view of the task before them, that 
they should not do this. To return no salutation would be 
merely uncivil. Littmann, he, p. 26, thinks of wasting time 
in salutations long drawn out, such as may often be heard 
in the orient at the present day; but delay of this sort is not 
necessary, and our text could easily have specified long 
salutations, if this had been intended. The case of Elisha's 
servant (2 Ki. 4:29), sent at top speed on a life-or-death 
errand, is clearly not parallel. 

Exhibit XVII, E (Lk. 11:41). Comparison of vss. 39- 
41 with Mt. 23:25 f. shows that Mt.'s version gives the orig- 
inal sense, including the indispensable metaphor (very 
neatly indicated) in the last clause of vs. 25. In Lk., the 
metaphor is made more prominent, with resulting awkward- 
ness, and in vs. 41 there is a surprising change of meaning. 
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It has long been suspected that this text shows mistransla- 
tion from a Semitic original. 

Lk.'s exhortation to these men who are "full of extortion 
and wickedness": Give alms of what is within, and all will 
be clean, compared with the corresponding phrase in Mt.: 
Ma\e clean the inside of the cup, so that the outside also 
may become clean, certainly suggests an error of transmis- 
sion. Almsgiving was an ever-present duty, and the custom- 
ary phrase (rendered in Mt. 6:1) was in every one's mouth. 
The translator evidently saw it before him; but in fact it is 
quite disturbing in this place, neither well suited to the 
figure of speech nor yielding sound doctrine. 

Wellhausen seems to have been the first to make a def- 
inite conjecture of mistranslation, and since his proposals 
have been given such a prominent place in all recent dis- 
cussions of the passage, it is necessary to consider them here. 
In an article dealing with the Old Syriac Gospels, in the 
Nachrichten der. K. Gesell. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1895, 
p. 12, he proposed to solve the problem by the Aram, word 
zafyu, plur. imperative (really an Arabic form, not Ara- 
maic), meaning either "make clean," as in Mt., or "give 
alms," as in Lk. This conjecture he repeated in the Gott. 
gel. Anzeigen, 1896, p. 265, and it was widely quoted. The 
objection was soon raised, by experts in Jewish Aramaic, 
that this verb could not mean "make clean" in the sense 
here required. Accordingly, in W.'s Evang. Lucae (1904) 
and in his Einleitung (1905) the conjecture was given this 
form: da\\au, plur. imperat., "make clean" (Mt. had the 
sing., dakjki), was read by Lk. as za\\au, "give alms." 
(The correct forms are dafyd and zak\d\ those given by 
W. are Syriac, not Palest. Aram.) This new conjecture has 
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two serious defects: (1) The initial consonants are not easily 
confused; and after "cleansing" had already been mentioned, 
the copyist or translator could scarcely fail to see the same 
word here. (2) As Siegmund Fraenkel and others have re- 
marked, there is neither evidence nor probability that the 
verb which W. renders "give alms" ever had this meaning 
in Palestine; it is an Arabian coinage. I may refer also to my 
Jewish Foundation of Islam, pp. 48 and 141. W.'s original 
conjecture would have "worked" perfectly in Arabic, but 
could not pass in Aramaic, and his later conjecture is by 
no means an improvement. 

Concerning the reading "make right" suggested in the 
Exhibit, it is important to bear in mind that in the text 
translated by Lk. the first clause of vs. 41 referred to the last 
clause of vs. 39; it is the men who were intended, not the 
cups and platters. "That which is within" should have been 
rendered as in Mt. The word saddtqa (fern, for neuter, as 
usual) is exactly the word needed in the Lucan text. Un- 
fortunately, its juxtaposition with the preceding verb seemed 
to present the familiar phrase, "give alms." 

Exhibit XVII, F (Lk. 11:48). This example is like 
the preceding, in that a curious and disturbing mistransla- 
tion is explained by the parallel in Mt. The trouble is in a 
single word, written in Mt. precisely as in Lk., but wrongly 
interpreted by the latter. Mt. 23:29-31 is to be compared with 
Lk. 11:47!. "You build the tombs of the prophets whom 
your fathers killed," Jesus says, and by this pious act you 
mean to declare [as Mt. expressly says in vs. 30] that you of 
the present day condemn the blind wickedness of your fore- 
fathers. Lk. then proceeds: "But by your own witness you 
do share in the deeds of your fathers, for they killed the 
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prophets and you build their tombs'' This is a ludicrous 
conclusion, proving the very opposite of what it is declared 
to prove! It adds nothing (except confusion) to what was 
said in vs. 47. In Mt. there is neither contradiction nor 
ambiguity: "So you bear witness against yourselves that 
you are the sons of those who slew the prophets." 

The explanation of Lk.'s mistake is given immediately 
and certainly by the Aram., as any one can see who will 
look at the text printed above. 27 He had just translated the 
very same word, "build," in the preceding verse, and, as 
often elsewhere (see e.g. the note on 7:45, above), repeated 
his rendering without looking further. He could not render 
the pronoun ("build them") at the end of the clause, for it 
would refer either to "fathers" or to "prophets"! So he left 
the verb without an object. 

According to Littmann, l.c, p. 24, Professor Lietzmann 
does not believe that this is the true explanation of the diffi- 
culty. The author of the First Gospel, however, says in 
unequivocal terms that it is the "richtige Losung," and 
Lk.'s own text requires it, if sense is to be made out of non- 
sense. Plain evidence cannot be so lightly ignored. 



Exhibit XVIII. Wrong Vocalization of the Aramaic. 
A. Lk. 13:32 ac. to Grk.: I shall cast out demons and per- 
form cures today and tomorrow, and on the third day I 
shall be perfected (□"?#»). 

True rendering: I shall cast out demons and perform 

27 The same mistake, precisely, was made in Is. 49:17. The Massoretic 
Hebrew reads "sons"; the Greek translator vocalized the word correcdy, 
"builders." 
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cures today and tomorrow, and on the third day I shall 

be DELIVERED UP (Q^D). 

b. Lk. 16:16 (Mt. 11:12 f.) ac. to Grk.: Until John, there 
were the law and the prophets; from that time onward 
the gospel of the kingdom of God is proclaimed, and 
every man is brought into it by violence (FT 1 ? #3DD). 
True rendering: Until John, there were the law and the 
prophets; from that time onward the gospel of the king- 
dom of God is proclaimed, but every man treats it with 
violence (yb titeDD). 

c. Lk. 24:32 ac. to Grk.: And they said one to another, Was 
not our heart burning ("Tp' ^3?'?) within us, while he 
spoke to us in the way ? 

True rendering: And they said one to another, Was not 
our mind obtuse fc*3|?) within us, while he spoke 
to us in the way ? 

d. Jn. 6:21 ac. to Grk.: (He said to them, It is I; fear not!) 
Thereupon they wished (iya ) to receive him into the 
boat. 

True rendering: Thereupon they rejoiced greatly 
QV2) to receive him into the boat. 

Exhibit XVIII, A (Lk. 13:32). It is not easy to think 
of Jesus as saying of himself at any time that he was about 
to be perfected, yet this is what the Grk. means, in spite of 
desperate attempts to make it mean something else. It would 
be a very strange thing for him to say to Herod, in the 
circumstances described. The message which he sends to 
"that fox" is simply this : I shall continue to do my work un- 
til the time appointed for me to lay it down. In the fol- 
lowing verse he adds, in words addressed to his companions, 
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perhaps also to the Pharisees (cf. Mt. 23:37), that this in- 
deed must be, in fulfilment of the divine plan; and that 
the betrayal is destined to be in Jerusalem, not in Herod's 
jurisdiction. (See the note on vs. 33, Exhibit XXI, C.) The 
passage is closely parallel to 18:31 f., where he says again 
that he is to be delivered up in Jerusalem, in fulfilment of 
scripture. So also 24:7; Mk. 9:31 and parallels. Jesus con- 
stantly uses this term (see the Aram., above) in speaking of 
the approaching end, and it gives the only reading which 
is suitable here. The familiar term "perfected" (by martyr- 
dom) is written with the same consonants, but is mani- 
festly out of place in the message to Herod. 

Exhibit XVIII, B (Lk. 16:16; Mt. 11:12 f.). Until 
John the Baptist appeared, men had, for their guidance, 
only the law and the prophets. Now, something new has 
come into the world; how is "the kingdom of God" treated? 
Mt. 11:12 answers: It encounters hostile force. Those who 
have the power to do so "lay violent hands on" its repre- 
sentatives. John was seized, imprisoned, and beheaded; and 
Jesus is to have similar treatment (Mt. 17:12). 

Lk. leaned on Grk. Mt., as usual, though the reading of 
his original was so widely different; and from Mt.'s version 
he took over a mistaken interpretation, and with it the Grk. 
verb, passive voice, which seemed to suit his own text. But 
men were not being driven in throngs into the kingdom 
of heaven; quite the contrary! Mt. goes on at once to say 
(vss. i6£), in the words of the children: "We have piped 
to you, and you have not danced." 

Exhibit XVIII, C (Lk. 24:32). The two disciples re- 
proached themselves for not having known who it was who 
had walked and talked with them. The interpretation of 
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the phrase used by them has been much discussed. If it is 
of Grk. origin, it means one thing; if Semitic, another thing. 
Did they mean to say that they almost \new who their 
companion was ? or to tell why they did not know ? It had 
been said at the beginning of the narrative (vs. 16) that 
their eyes were tight shut ("held fast," Aram, idiom), so 
that they Could not recognize Jesus. The word "heart," in 
Heb. and Aram., most commonly means the mind, and the 
various mental activities. As for the participle, "burning," it 
is very significant that the three oldest Syr. versions, with 
the Gr\. before them, refused to read in this way, but 
(using the same consonants) pointed according to the true 
Aram, idiom: "heavy, sluggish, obtuse." 

It must not be overlooked that this same idiom had al- 
ready been used in the preceding verses. In vs. 25, where 
Jesus wonders at their failure to comprehend what the 
Hebrew prophets had said, he calls them "slow of under- 
standing" \ precisely the phrase, the very words, which the 
Syr. translators recognized in vs. 32. Perhaps it was with 
this in mind that the two said, one to another: "Were we 
not, indeed, 'slow-witted/ while he was talking with us?" 
We might expect such a lively touch from this very skilful 
narrator. 

Exhibit XVin, D (Jn. 6:21). Why did not the dis- 
ciples receive Jesus into the boat ? The verb certainly implies 
that they did not. "They were willing, consented, to receive 
him" (see Zahn's parallels) — truly, a magnanimous con- 
cession on their part!— only makes a bad matter worse. It 
is evident that the verb is wrong; the evangelist could not 
possibly have written in this way. 

As soon as the three consonants of the equivalent Aram. 
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verb are written out, the difficulty disappears. In nine cases 
out of ten they would represent the very familiar verb, "they 
wished"; in the tenth case, with quite different pronuncia- 
tion, they would mean "they exulted, rejoiced greatly," and 
this is what the evangelist wrote. The construction is per- 
fecdy regular, a verb signifying to "be glad, rejoice, exult 
followed by an infinitive; see Hab. 3:14; Prov. 2:14; Deut. 
28:63; Jer. 32:41; Ps. 19:6. The verb here indicated would 
certainly not exaggerate the emotion of the disciples who 
were in the boat. 

Exhibit XIX. Wrong Vocalization of the Aramaic. 

a. Jn. 7:37 f. ac. to Grk.: Whoever thirsts, let him come to 
me and drink. He who believes on me, as the scripture 
says, out of his belly (Hja ]D ) shall flow rivers of living 
water. 

True rendering: Whoever thirsts, let him come to me, 
and let him drink who believes on me. As the scripture 
says, out of the midst of her (PT33 ]p ) shall flow rivers 
of living water. 

b. Jn. 10 7 f. ac. to Grk.: Verily, verily I say to you, 1 am 

THE DOOR OF THE SHEEP (NMJ H llHl?*]© All 

those who came before me are thieves and robbers. 
True rendering: Verily, verily I say to you, 1 came as the 

SHEPHERD OF THE SHEEP (frUS? '1 pYTSH IVf!** ; all 

those who came before me are thieves and robbers. 

c. Jn. 14:2 ac. to Grk.: In my Father's house are many 
dwellings; if not (N^l ), I would have told you that I 
go to prepare a place for you. 
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True rendering: In my Father's house are many dwell- 
ings; it is necessary (ttVj ), I tell you, that I go to pre- 
pare a place for you. 
d. Jn. 17:14 ac. to Grk.: I have given them thy word, and 
the world has hated them (lin 1 ? fcOiP). 
True rendering: I have given them thy word, and the 

World WILL HATE THEM (firb N^). 

Exhibit XIX, A (Jn. 7:38). This is as convincing an 
example as can be found anywhere in the history of transla- 
tion and mistranslation, and the demonstration of the orig- 
inal reading is remarkably interesting. The way in which a 
fine utterance is now substituted for miserable nonsense, 
and a plain allusion to Hebrew scripture replaces a blind 
reference, while every feature of the translator's error is ex- 
plained, is recommended to the attention of students of the 
Gospels. Here is evidence which for many-sided cogency 
and consistency is not easily surpassed. 

The beginning of the Grk. translator's trouble was his 
failure to recognize the characteristic parallelism (seen by 
many scholars) : 

Whoever thirsts, let him come to me, 
And let him drink who believes on me! 

By putting a full stop after "drink," the remainder of the 
passage was spoiled; not indeed for the translator, who 
could still "translate," but for every thoughtful hearer or 
reader. The supposed "scripture" is impossibly grotesque, 
and its connection with relief of thirst is not as direct as 
could be desired. The man of Jerusalem who heard such a 
description of the convert might well have been deterred 
from believing, and the mental picture of hundreds of be- 
lievers in the condition described is not edifying. 
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Burney, Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 109 ff ., 
not only recognized (with many other scholars) the allu- 
sion to familiar prophecies, but also insisted on preserving 
the parallelism above mentioned. He rightly saw that the 
absurd reading of our Grk. version must have resulted from 
some misunderstanding or corruption of the Aram, original, 
and offered a conjecture to explain the error. There is, 
however, no way in which the two Aram, words suggested 
by him could have been confused in the present passage; 
and the text which he reconstructed (p. no) is neither 
good Aramaic nor comes anywhere near accounting for our 
Grk. The point which he makes (ibid.) in regard to the 
interpretation of Joel 4:18 (3:18) in the Midrash Rabba on 
Ecclesiastes is important and should not be overlooked. 

The scripture to which Jesus refers is definitely Messianic, 
the depichon of a favorite detail in the prophecies dealing 
with the Coming Age. A great stream of living water, with 
its source at the temple, is to flow out from the holy city 
and bless the land. Joel (4:18), Zechariah (14:8), and Eze- 
kiel (47:1 ff.) describe it in varied fashion; and it has men- 
tion also in one of the favorite Hebrew psalms, in the elo- 
quent passage 46:5-8 (4-7 in the English version). It is to 
the last-named passage that Jesus refers, as is shown by two 
features of his free quotation: (1) this is the only case in 
which the stream is called a river; (2) the next-Mowing 
verse of the psalm contains the phrase "in the midst of her" 
(Jerusalem), and these words would naturally be in the 
mind of one who referred to this picture of the holy city. 

The citation is for substance only, as often elsewhere, and 
accordingly was in Aramaic, not in Hebrew. In the Aram, 
translation (Targum) of the psalm, "the midst of her" is 
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gawwah, the noun gaw with the suffixed feminine pro- 
noun. This noun is regularly used for the "midst" of a city 
(as in Ezra 4:15) ; it is also employed in speaking of human 
beings and animals, and in this use would most naturally 
be rendered "belly." See e.g. Targ. Lev. 1:13; 3:3; Prov. 
20:30; and (late Heb.) Sir. 10:9. The Grk. translator, having 
made his false beginning with "He who believes," had no 
choice but to read his Aram, text (the very same conso- 
nants) with the masculine suffix, gawweh, and to write "out 
of his belly"! Every step in his unfortunate proceeding is 
plain, and so also is the true reading which he so completely 
missed. 

Such evidence as that which is afforded by this passage, 
taken in connection with the multitude of plain indications 
of an Aramaic original, is perfectly conclusive; and there 
are in this Gospel, as has already appeared, numerous other 
examples of the same quality. 

Exhibit XIX, B (Jn. 10:7 f.). The subject of this 
"chapter of the shepherd" is a familiar figure of speech, 
here admirably conceived, and in all its details consistently 
carried through— except in vss. 7 and 9. How did the 
shepherd come to the sheepfold? is the first question which 
is answered. He came by the door. Others, would-be 
shepherds, but really thieves, had climbed up some other 
way. The "good shepherd" was recognized and welcomed; 
the doorkeeper (John the Baptist) opened the door for him, 
in fulfilment of scripture, Mai. 3:23 (4:5). The thieves 
came to rob and kill; "I came to give life" (vs. 10). 

Vs. 7 introduces trouble. Even its wording arouses sus- 
picion, though this is relatively unimportant. The phrase, 
"door of the sheep" (instead of "door of the sheepfold," or 
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"door for the sheep"), is at least awkward, and the com- 
mentators pause to explain it. Truly serious is the sudden 
obscuring, or abandonment, of the simile begun in vss. 1-5; 
for the new picture is utterly incongruous with its predeces- 
sor. A writer or speaker may indeed finish using one figure 
of speech and jump to another; Jesus might with some rea- 
son have been represented, under other circumstances, as 
declaring himself the door, or the sheepfold, or the pasture; 
but in the present case there can be no such liberty, for the 
original figure has not been abandoned. The decisive evi- 
dence against the picture of the "door" is given by the sub- 
sequent context. Vss. 8 and 10 continue the figure of the 
shepherd; so do vss. n-18, and 25 ff. The interruption made 
by vss. 7 and 9 is intolerable. 

This has of course been felt and said by many commen- 
tators, though perhaps few aside from Wellhausen, 
Schwartz, and Heitmiiller (cited in W. Bauer's Johannes- 
evang., p. 102) have drawn the conclusion that these verses 
were not in the original text of the Gospel. Bauer himself 
remarks, that vs. 7 attaches itself to the relatively unimpor- 
tant feature, door, whereas we should expect at this point 
to hear who the shepherd is. This, as shown above, is pre- 
cisely what the original (Aram.) text of the Gospel did 
contain. Without the alteration of a single letter, the true 
sense is restored. Observe how "I came" is plainly contrasted 
with "all who came before me" (vs. 8), and "the thief 
comes" (vs. 10). Restoring the verb adds distinctly to the 
force of the passage: "I came as the shepherd; the others, 
for their own unlawful profit. The wrong division of words 
made by the translator was an extremely easy and natural 
mistake. It may indeed have been made in the Aram, before 
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the time of the translator. As for vs. 9, it was inserted to 
give support to the otherwise completely isolated vs. 7; just 
as the equally lonesome verse, Mk. 9:49, was given a supple- 
mentary interpretation in many ancient Mss. and versions. 

Exhibit XIX, C (Jn. 14:2). What the Grk. gives in 
the second half of the verse, whether the words are taken 
as a question or as a declaration, is mere nonsense. In this 
case also, corruption of the Grk. text and editorial altera- 
tion have been suspected; but here again, as in the preced- 
ing example and as usual, the reading of the original Aram, 
was faultless. It was the translator who made the trouble. 
The solution of the difficulty is ridiculously simple, and is 
certain. That which Jesus says here he repeats, in almost 
the same words, in 16:7: "1 tell you the truth, it is better 
for you that I go away." The verb here rendered "it is bet- 
ter" is presumably the same which was employed in the 
present passage, for it is regularly used in both meanings. 
The necessity is again emphasized at the end of the chapter, 
vs. 31; but the time when the eleven most needed to have 
this declared to them was at the beginning of this discourse, 
after Jesus had so disturbed them by announcing that he 
was soon to leave them. 

The word wale, "it is fitting, expedient, necessary," is 
very likely to be mistaken for the omnipresent wela, "and 
not." (I have seen this mistake made many times by students 
reading unpointed Syriac texts.) It was for this reason, evi- 
dently, that the word disappears from the beginning of the 
verse Targ. Prov. 24:26 in so many mss. and editions; see 
Levy's Worterbuch. For the reading "if not, otherwise," the 
best examples are 2 Sam. 13:26 and 2 Ki. 5:17. Another 
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example, generally unrecognized, even by the learned Heb. 
tradition, is i Sam. 20:12. 

Exhibit XIX, D (Jn. 17:14). "The world" neither 
knew nor cared anything about the obscure disciples of the 
Nazarene at the time when he addressed them; but the time 
was soon coming when they would stir up "hatred" on every 
side! The prediction is like that in Mk. 13:13 and parallels; 
cf. also Mt. 10:34 ff-j Lk- 12:51 ff. 

This is another of the numerous cases in which the Grk. 
translator interpreted the Aram, word before him as perfect 
tense, where the participle was intended; or rendered as 
present tense a participle which should have been rendered 
as future. See Exhibit X, A, B. A very striking example is 
in 10:18, where the Grk. reads: "No one has ta\en it (my 
life) from me, but I give it of myself," and the verb was 
very early and extensively emended to "takes," since the 
past tense is obviously wrong. The Aram, text had the par- 
ticiple (identical in form with the perfect tense), which 
might have been rendered either as present or as future. 



Chapter VII 



CONFUSION OF HW1 WITHKJJ 

The occasional interchange of these two graphically iden- 
tical, but grammatically very different, little words is an 
amusing feature of the translation Grk. of the Gospels. As 
will appear, there are various ways in which the two may 
be confused, and when the several passages are brought to- 
gether they form a very interesting group. 

One result which the error may produce is a change of 
tense. The pronoun hu{a), 3rd pers. masc. sing., much used 
as the copula in nominal clauses, denotes the present tense, 
unless the contrary is made evident by the context, while 
the verb hwa means "he was." The distinction between "he 
is living" and "he was living" may be important; and no 
one who is familiar with the LXX will be willing to pin his 
faith absolutely to the decision made by a translator. In the 
Gospels, it is in the (late?) translation of Jn.'s Aram, that 
nearly all of the mistakes of this nature occur. It is hardly 
necessary to remark upon the fact that they, wherever they 
are found, are the result of misreading a written text. 

It is curious that an instance of this same confusion should 
be found in the textual tradition of the O.T. Heb., since 
here the corresponding form of the verb "to be" ends regu- 
larly in he, not in aleph. However, in Bibl. Aram, and in 
Aram, inscriptions both endings are used, while on the other 
hand in Bibl. Heb. numerous forms properly ending in he 
are found written with aleph; and therefore it is not diffi- 

us 
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cult to believe that there was a time when a copyist of the 
Heb. text could easily make the orthographic error. The 
verse 2 Sam. 17:10 begins: "And he {we-hu'), even the val- 
iant man," etc., which in its connection is poor Hebrew. The 
context demands: "And it will come to pass (we-haya) that 
even the valiant man," etc.; and this, precisely, was read by 
the Lagarde Grk. 

Another variation of the error is shown in Mk. 5:21 f. 
and Jn. 18:25; where the pronoun, preceded by "and," be- 
ginning a circumstantial clause: "While he was," etc., is 
mistaken for a part of the main narrative: "And (he) was," 
etc. 

To show how inevitably the two little words are con- 
fused: Even in the few Aram, chapters of Daniel there are 
several instances. In 6:11 the Massor. tradition varies, some 
Mss. reading the one word, some the other. In 5:19 Theodo- 
tion substitutes the pronoun for the verb in four cases. In 
2:32 the LXX and Peshitta versions suggest that the pro- 
noun now beginning the verse was originally the verb, end- 
ing vs. 31. 

Exhibit XX. Confusion of Kin and Kin. 

a. Mk. 5:21 f. ac. to Grk.: When Jesus had crossed to the 
other side, a crowd gathered about him; and he was by 
the sea (KE? bv Kini). And there came one of the rulers, 
etc. 

True rendering: ... a crowd gathered about him. And 

WHILE HE WAS STILL AT THE LAKESIDE (KS^ big Kini), there 

came one of the rulers, etc. 
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b. Jn. 1:15 ac. to Grk.: This was (Kin ) he of whom I said, 
etc. 

True rendering: This is (Kin ) he of whom I said, etc. 

c. Jn. 1:18 ac. to Grk.: The only begotten Son of God, who 
is (Kin ) in the bosom of the Father, has declared him. 
True rendering: The only begotten Son of God, who 
was (Kin ) in the bosom of the Father, has declared him. 

d. Jn. 3:13 ac. to Grk.: No one has ascended to heaven but 
he who came down from heaven, the Son of Man who is 
(Kin) in heaven. 

True rendering: No one has ascended to heaven but he 
who came down from heaven, the Son of Man who was 
(Kin) in heaven. 

e. Jn. 14:22 ac. to Grk.: Master, what has happened 
(Kin no), that you will reveal yourself to us, and not to 
the world? 

True rendering: Master, how is it (Kinn») that you 
will, etc. ? 

f. Jn. 18:25 ac. to Grk.: Now Simon Peter was (Kin) stand- 
ing and warming himself. They therefore said to him, etc. 
True rendering: While he (Kin), Simon Peter, was stand- 
ing . . . they said, etc. 

Exhibit XX, A (Mk. 5:21 f.). The ordinary reader 
would see in this passage nothing to object to. The last 
clause of vs. 21, however, is superfluous, for the first half of 
the verse had already told us that Jesus was on the shore of 
the lake. Accordingly, Codex D and its followers, and the 
Old Syriac version, omit the troublesome words, "he was" 
and W T ellhausen, in his translation, follows these very un- 
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trustworthy guides. Klostermann (Comm.) sees that the 
clause must be connected with the following verse, but is 
prevented by the Grk. from making an acceptable ren- 
dering. 

The moment the clause is turned into unpointed Aram., 
the explanation appears. We have here the ever-present 
"circumstantial" clause, in its classical form, introduced by 
the personal pronoun. It gives an added touch of life to the 
narrative. Before Jesus had left the landing place, and while 
the crowd was still gathering about him there, Jairus came, 
with his urgent request. The translator's choice of the 
wrong word, affecting only the literary form, was not a 
serious matter. 

Exhibit XX, B (Jn. 1:15). As has already been said, 
the Grk. translator of the Fourth Gospel was especially care- 
less in his interpretation of this Aram, word of three con- 
sonants. In this passage, the past tense ("was") disturbed 
the ancient interpreters, as is shown, for instance, by the 
variant reading in the Grk., and by the substitution of the 
present tense in the Syr. versions. The fact that the Grk. 
translator of the Gospel erred here is placed beyond doubt 
by the subsequent examples of the same mistake. 

Exhibit XX, C (Jn. 1:18). Here, again, the Grk. has 
made serious trouble from the earliest times. Jesus was no 
longer "in the bosom of the Father," but on earth, and it 
was only in his human life that he could "declare" him. 
The Old Syr. (Curetonian) has: "who (came) from the 
bosom of the Father," but this is a purely arbitrary improve- 
ment. The Aram, verb, "was," instead of the personal pro- 
noun, gives the original reading, beyond question. 

Exhibit XX, D (Jn. 3 :13) . The last clause of this verse 
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(omitted in Westcott and Hort's Grk. text) is a capital ex- 
ample of the same error. Jesus says to Nicodemus that he 
can tell him of "heavenly things" (vs. 12). No other being 
on earth can do this; only he who came down from heaven 
for the purpose, namely "the Son of Man who is in 
heaven ."(!) This is such a glaring absurdity, that many 
texts and versions, ancient and modern, including a few of 
the oldest and best Mss., refuse to accept the clause, and 
simply expunge it. Jerome's Latin renders faithfully: qui 
est in caelo; and the English versions retain the difficult 
phrase. It is the original Grk. reading, as any critical ex- 
amination shows; Zahn (Comm.) puts the case concisely. 
The texts and versions which (instead of omitting the of- 
fending clause) read "who was in heaven" represent the 
natural attempt to make sense. As for the Grk. translator 
of the Gospel, he simply rendered what he thought he saw 
before him, without raising any questions — just as the LXX 
translators did in thousands of similar cases. 

Exhibit XX, E (Jn. 14:22). Jude's senseless question 
gives another very obvious illustration of confusion of the 
two little Aram, words. Of course nothing, hitherto un- 
known, had "happened" (!), to cause Jesus to reveal himself 
to his nearest disciples rather than to the world. The Aram, 
words of the question were precisely those which the trans- 
lator renders correctly in 16:17: "What is this (that you 
say)"? What does it mean? There could be no clearer 
example of false rendering of a written Semitic text than 
this which the present passage affords. 

Exhibit XX, F (Jn. 18:25). Here, the mistake made 
by the Grk. translator is the same which was made in Mk. 
5:21; see, above, the note on this passage. By reading the 
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verb instead of the pronoun, at the beginning of the verse, 
the translator lost the important circumstantial clause, 
making of it a declarative sentence. As a result, the Grk. 
narrative implies an interval of time between vs. 18b and 
vs. 25, while in fact no interval was intended. The repeti- 
tion in the Grk. has led to conjectures of conflicting ac- 
counts, misplaced sections of narrative, etc.; the impression 
of confusion naturally increased by the copyist's blunder 
which removed the verse which now is numbered 24 from 
its original position between vss. 13 and 14 (see the explana- 
tion of this transfer, in The Four Gospels, pp. 328 f.). When 
the two obvious mistakes have been corrected, the whole 
chapter is in its original form. 



Chapter VIII 



SLIGHT CORRUPTION OF THE ARAMAIC TEXT 

The evidence of actual corruption of the Semitic text under- 
lying our Gospels is indeed very slight. It is clear that from 
the time when these first Christian writings were compiled 
and put forth, they were transmitted with much care. Mk. 
and Mt., to be sure, were translated into Grk. so promptly 
that their Semitic originals had had very little opportunity 
to receive verbal change. As for the Fourth Gospel: If, as 
there seems to be good reason to believe, it was not trans- 
lated into Greek until nearly a generation after the time of 
its composition, the fact must be that the Aram, text which 
was rendered had in the meantime lain in concealment 
somewhere. There is every reason to believe that its text 
differed very slightly, if at all, from the original. The nu- 
merous mistakes which we can observe may all be due to 
the Grk. translator, rather than to any transcription of the 
Aramaic. 

The Jews had learned, from long and unpleasant expe- 
rience, the difficulty of preserving a sacred text. The Chris- 
tians were able to derive some profit from the lesson. They 
found themselves in a position, well described in the first 
chapters of the Book of Acts, which made them wish to 
use to the full every advantage which they possessed, and 
to lose nothing which they had gained. Very much de- 
pended on the impression which their own scriptures could 
make, and they had every reason to do the little that was 
possible for the preservation of the original text. 
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The slight corruption shown in the following "exhibits" 
is a matter of single letters; errors— practically unavoidable 
— of a kind made familiar by the work of copyists in all 
ages and parts of the world. Where a consonant was re- 
peated in the original text, one of the pair accidentally 
drops out. On the other hand, a scribe may be led by the 
context to write a consonant twice, connecting it in both 
directions. Certain letters are easily confused with one an- 
other, even when they are carefully written. 

Accidental omission of words or passages from the text 
may of course have occurred where it is no longer possible 
to recognize the fact. With the aid of close parallels, or 
even without such help, from the context alone, it is pos- 
sible in a very few instances to demonstrate the fact of a 
lacuna, or of a transposition, which must have taken place 
in the Aramaic. One word— a very important word— had 
disappeared from the text which is rendered in Lk. 13:33. 
In this instance, indeed, the omission was not accidental; the 
scribe who was copying the Aram, text believed himself to 
be correcting his predecessor's blunder. In the restored 
Aram, this is immediately obvious; see Exhibit XXI, C. 
In Mt. 5:32 two words, we-naseb 'uchranta, "and marries 
another," quite indispensable to the sense, had been lost by 
accident before the Grk. translation was made; see the last 
paragraph of the note on Exhibit III, B. The true text will 
be shown in Chapter XL 

One of the most frequently occurring accidents of this 
nature, in the transmission of manuscripts, is caused by the 
oversight of a copyist whose eye strays from one group of 
letters to a similar group below. Having arrived at the 
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former, he goes on from the latter; and unless he happens 
to see his mistake at once, a portion of the text is omitted. 
In the Gospels there are three evident examples of such 
omission from the Aramaic text underlying the Greek. One 
of these, two words only, in Mt. 5:32, has just been men- 
tioned. The others, more extensive losses, are in Mt. 14:12 f. 
and Mk. 9:13, and in each case the cause of the accident is 
plain to see. Fortunately, the portion of text missing in Mt. 
can be restored from Mk., and vice versa, since the parallels 
happen to be very close. The Aram, text thus restored by 
conjecture will be shown in Chapter XI; in the case of Mt. 
it was printed in the Journ. Bib. Lit., vol. 54, p. 25, with 
brief explanation. 

The copyist's error of the kind just described may bring 
about transposition of a portion of the text, rather than 
actual loss. In such cases the copyist sees his mistake almost 
as soon as it is made, and proceeds to rectify it (as well as 
he can!) in the usual way: by introducing, at the first prac- 
ticable opportunity, the words, clauses, or sentences over 
which he had made his unfortunate leap. In our Biblical 
texts there are many examples of this very common pro- 
ceeding. In the Gospels there are at least two transpositions 
which seem to have taken place in the original Aramaic; 
for they are perfectly accounted for on this supposition, and 
have no other natural explanation. The first of these is Mk. 
4:31 f., a passage which in our Grk. is sadly confused; see 
for example the comment of Klost.-Gressm. In my Four 
Gospels, p. 299, 1 had not seen the explanation. The original 
reading was very simple and straightforward : {It is) li\e a 
grain of mustard seed, which is less than all the seeds; but 
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when it is sown upon the ground, it grows up and becomes 
greater than all the herbs. The Aramaic read: 
pbo Kins by s?nr to ]p T^fn ^§110 

The eye of the copyist caught the latter group of let- 
ters, where he should have written the former. He immedi- 
ately saw his mistake, went back to the former group, and 
patched up his error in the way that seemed best to him. 
The sentence was irretrievably spoiled, but every word of 
the original was saved; indeed, "on the earth" was put in 
twice, for good measure. 

An instance in the O.T., exactly like the preceding, is 
the passage Is. 63:19 — 64:2. The eye of the scribe leaped 
from mm in vs. 19 toDlTin 64:2. After finishing the 
clause he went back to the former passage and filled the 
gap, incidentally repeating three words which he had writ- 
ten before. Another example from the O.T., illustrating a 
backward "jump," may be given for its interest. The scribe 
who produced the Massoretic text of 2 Sam. 6:3 f. copied 
correctly until he came to the word n^jyn at the end of 
vs. 3. Here his eye caught the word n^jy two or three lines 
above, and he wrote it instead, proceeding then to write a 
second time six words which he had previously copied; the 
nature of his mistake shown not merely by the repetition, 
but also by a bit of impossible Hebrew — as in the Is. passage. 
Such slips occur in the copying of writings in any language, 
but they are especially easy in the unpointed consonant text 
of the Semitic. 

The second example of accidental transposition in the 
Gospels is in Lk. 8:27-29. In the original text, vs. 29 b imme- 
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diately followed vs. 27, as in Mk. 5:3 f. The Aramaic 
ran as follows, beginning with the last clause of vs. 27: 

y-irr? te>3 K;to?;n fctibtiz "iDNrmi na "vm y^io pan 

'131 

It is evident that when the eye of the scribe who had just 
written WO at the end of vs. 27 returned to the page, it fell 
upon the same group of consonants farther down, so that 
he went on with what is now vs. 28. Seeing his mistake, he 
introduced the omitted portion at the next possible oppor- 
tunity. This explains perfectly an evident error which has 
had no other explanation. 

It is of course ordinarily impossible to recognize confla- 
tion in the underlying Semitic, in distinction from the 
Greek. There are in the Synoptic Gospels numerous exam- 
ples of secondary borrowing from one Gospel by another, 
and these, undoubtedly, all took place in the Grk. text. 
There are nevertheless a few passages in which it seems 
possible to recognize disturbing expansion which took place 
in the Aramaic before it was translated. As the first of these, 
I should name the curious phrase in Lk. 4:33, especially 
curious because of the adjective; were there clean demons? 
"Spirit" alone would be quite sufficient, as in 10:20 and 
13:11. 1 am convinced that Wellhausen (Comm.) was right 
in pronouncing the phrase conflate; but, as was remarked 
in The Four Gospels, p. 307, the conflation must have taken 
place in the Aramaic. Between the words "spirit" and "un- 
clean" the variant, "demon" (shedh) was inserted. Lk. ren- 
dered in the only possible way. 
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Another passage is the last clause of Mk. 4:12, already 
mentioned, as a probable conflation of the original text, at 
the end of the comment on Exhibit I, D. The phrase "lest 
they should repent and be forgiven" is out of place in this 
context, and is significantly lacking in Mt. 13:13 and Lk. 
8:10, which agree with Mk. up to this point. It is to be 
observed that the phrase is utterly unlike the LXX (Is. 
6:10), while it corresponds word for word with the Tar gum. 
It is the sort of pendant that would easily be attached to a 
document in popular circulation, but would hardly have 
been included by the evangelist. There seems very good 
reason to believe that it found its way into the Aram. Mk. 
before the Grk. translation was made. 

Much more important is the conflation in Lk. 22:17-20. 
The secondary element is vss. 17 and 18. No evangelist 
mentions any of the regular features of the paschal supper; 
there would be no sense in doing so (The hymn after its 
close is mentioned, very naturally, by Mk. and Mt.). The 
Synoptists tell merely of a little special ceremony intro- 
duced by Jesus while he and the twelve were at table, a 
ceremony in which was symbolized the partaking of his 
body and blood. First the bread: "This is my body." Then 
the cup: "This is the blood of the new covenant, my blood 
shed for men." Each of the three evangelists gives these 
essential features, in this order. 

Lk.'s account, which is more concise than the others, is 
in our Gospel preceded by a passage, vss. 17 f ., which sup- 
plies every portion of the text which is contained in Mk. 
and Mt. but is wanting in Lk.'s compact version; namely, 
in the ceremony of the cup. Not merely the very striking 
words relating to the fruit of the vine and the kingdom of 
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God, but also the exhortation, "drink of it, all of you," and 
the item "giving thanks" are included in it. It contains only 
what is in the two earlier Gospels; partly in different 
phraseology, but mainly with such verbal agreement as to 
ensure the identity. Though containing no allusion to the 
symbolism of body and blood, it is expressly made a part 
of the litde ceremony, with very disturbing result. 

The evident purpose of the passage is to gain complete- 
ness at this most important point. Whose purpose was this ? 
Certainly not Luke's! He had before him the Grk. texts of 
Mk. and Mt., and could only have appended the important 
words (now vs. 18) to his vs. 20, where they obviously 
belong. It was another who undertook the rectification. Why 
did this author (or reporter) of vss. 17 f . omit, in his "au- 
thentic" text of the ceremony of the cup derived from Mk. 
and Mt., the sentence relating to "the blood of the covenant, 
shed for many"? Because it already stood in the account 
which he wished to supplement. 

This is a clear case of interpolation, but it was not done in 
the Greek. The conflation had already taken place in Lk.'s 
source, as the evidence distinctly shows. As many com- 
mentators have observed, his hand is plainly to be seen in 
the Greek (rather awkward Greek) of vs. 18. 28 He is trans- 
lating here, as everywhere else, and could only reproduce 
his original, though it spoiled the following account. The 
variation in wording, between vss. 17 f. and the correspond- 
ing sentences in Mk. and Mt., is just such as was usual in 
the multiform "gospel" material in Aram, which was car- 
ried in memory from town to town and repeatedly written 

The fact of Lk.'s own handiwork here, in the absence of any knowledge 
that he was simplv rendering the Sem. text that lay before him, necessarily 
made impossible any recognition of the true character of these two verses. 
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out. Before Lk. found his Judean document, containing the 
story of Jesus' last days, it had received the troublesome 
insertion, the text of which was the following: 

ftoV gig -ipN fb^ w$P nn up -idni nl«] kds 

It is clear, from the wording of the original document, that 
the insertion could have been made only as and where it now 
stands. 

It may be permissible in this connection to take account 
of a passage illustrating (if I am not mistaken) both con- 
flation of the gospel text and a typical copyist's oversight, 
though the case has nothing to do with translation. 

The conflation in the Grk. of Mt. 16:2-4, and the sub- 
sequent loss of a portion of the text, probably occurred as 
follows. Some time after vs. 4a had been interpolated from 
12:39, a later copyist very naturally went on from "He 
answered and said to them" to the familiar conclusion— 
the severe rebuke of the Jews, never to be omitted!— "An 
evil and adulterous generation," etc., which met his eye 
just below, without noticing his omission of a portion of 
text. The accident must have taken place very early, and 
in an otherwise excellent copy; hence the absence of this 
interesting passage in many of the oldest and best Mss. 

The supposed insertion of vss. 2b, 3 is commonly ex- 
plained as "a freely composed gloss based on Lk. 12:54-56"; 
which, however, is utterly different in its material, similar 
only in the bare fact that it draws a lesson from the ability 
of men to predict some kinds of weather! This explanation 
supposes a proceeding which would be strange indeed, even 
if it were not a case of "freely composing" the words of 
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Jesus and inserting them, supported by no parallel, in a 
finished work. As against the supposition of a very ordinary 
scribal oversight, it can hardly stand. 

Exhibit XXI. Slight Corruption of the Aramaic. 

a. Mk. 9:29 ac. to Grk.: Such (demons) as this cannot by 
any means be cast out, except (N? ]N) by prayer. 
True rendering: Such as this cannot by any means be 
cast out, not even ($b ^^t) by prayer. 

b. Mk. 15:21 (Mt. 27:32, Lk. 23:26) ac. to Grk.: Simon of 
cyrene OnP)> coming from the field. 

True rendering: Simon, a farmer (*|"1P) coming from 
the field. 

c. Lk. 13:32! ac. to Grk.: I shall cast out demons and per- 
form cures today and tomorrow, and on the third day I 
shall be perfected. Nevertheless it must be that today 
and tomorrow and on the day following I go my way, 
for it cannot be that a prophet should perish elsewhere 
than in Jerusalem. 

True rendering: I shall cast out demons . . . today and 
tomorrow, and on the third day I shall be delivered up. 
For indeed it must be that today and tomorrow 1 work 
(T?yp ?) 3 and on the day following go my way ("I31723 1 ?), 
for it cannot be that a prophet should perish elsewhere 
than in Jerusalem. 

d. Lk. 21:5 ac. to Grk.: As some were speaking of the tem- 
ple, how it was adorned with beautiful stones and votive 
offerings (l*??*^), he said, etc. 
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True rendering: . . . adorned with beautiful and great 
(l^nnill) stones, etc. 

Exhibit XXI, A (Mk. 9:29) . The reading of our Greek 
is impossible, as can easily be shown. Was the failure of the 
disciples the result of using false means ? Recent commenta- 
tors (Wellhausen, Klostermann-Gressmann, Swete, La- 
grange, and others) have sought refuge in the supposition 
that they had failed because they neglected divine help, and 
attempted to exorcise this demon by the use of magic. This 
strange hypothesis will not bear examination. The twelve 
had been given power to cast out demons (3:15, 6:7). If on 
this occasion the nine, with one accord, had abused the 
great trust reposed in them, resorting to magic (!), Jesus 
could not have failed to set them right. Is he rebuking them 
for not having had recourse to prayer? If that had been 
the case, he certainly must have expressed himself in more 
definite words than these. He does not admonish them; 
what he 6ays sounds as though he took it for granted that 
the use of prayer, as a means of gaining help, would not 
have occurred to any of them. The "fasting" which is 
dragged in by so many ancient witnesses does not help 
matters — even if it could be accepted as belonging to the 
original text. 

The disciples were conscious of having used every means 
known to them; and they ask, in good faith, "Why could 
not we cast it out?" It must not be forgotten that they had 
not only been "given power" to perform this species of 
cure, but also had exercised it; 6:13 says that they had "cast 
out many demons." Had they all forgotten — within a very 
brief space of time— what they had learned? When their 
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efforts on this occasion were not successful, might it not 
have occurred to at least some one of the nine to try the 
means which had succeeded in so "many" cases? 

Jesus, far from rebuking them, gives them some excuse 
by specifying "this \ind" of evil spirit. This, along with the 
fact that he himself wrought the miracle without prayer, 
shows plainly enough that what he meant to declare was 
the unusual difficulty of this case, and the fact that the re- 
quirement for success was a full measure of faith; as had 
already been said to the boy's father in vs. 23, and is said 
emphatically to the disciples in the parallel account, Mt. 
17:20. According to either evangelist, Jesus tells the twelve 
that this was too formidable a task for them, a case beyond 
the power of any prayer of theirs; for back of the prayer, in 
order to drive out a demon of this power, there must be 
such a degree of faith as mere human beings might indeed 
have (Mk. 11:23, Mt. 17:20, Lk. 17:6), but in fact at that 
time no human being did have. 

This interpretation, so fully given by Mt., and plainly 
declared in Mk. (vs. 23), is nevertheless forbidden by the 
final words of vs. 29; words which, as shown above, have 
given much trouble. The source of the trouble was the mis- 
reading of a single Aramaic letter. Nun and pe may be 
easily confused even in the "square characters" of this early 
time, and in the script of the Aramaic papyri there are cases 
of perfect graphic identity. It was natural for copyist or 
translator to read "except" in the immediate context, but 
"not even by prayer" is plainly (and exactly) the reading 
required. 

Exhibit XXI, B (Mk. 15:21, and parallels). In both 
words, "Cyrenian" and "farmer," the first syllable of the 
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Aramaic word may be written in more than one way; but 
it is immaterial which way is conjectured, since in either 
case the graphic correspondence is perfect. As for the final 
syllable: waw and nun are very frequently confused, both 
in inscriptions from various periods and also in the Heb. 
text of the O.T. There is no need to give examples, the fact 
is so well known. 

Since this Simon is expressly identified in Mk., it was 
a matter of course that the Greek translators of Mt. and 
Lk. would follow their predecessor (for the reason already 
given) in rendering "Cyrenian." Moreover, the word qirwai, 
"rustic," written with waw, is only Palestinian, and may 
not have been familiar to any one of the three translators. 
The only natural way of reading the adjective, for one who 
was not a born Palestinian, was with nun. The statement 
that the man was coming from the field seems to decide in 
favor of "farmer, farm-laborer," as the original reading. 

Exhibit XXI, C (Lk. 13:32 f.). The difficulty of vs. 33 
is notorious. It makes no acceptable sense, besides contradict- 
ing vs. 32, and that very seriously. Did Jesus suddenly 
change his mind about continuing his work "today and 
tomorrow," as the Greek seems to say that he did? More- 
over, the verb "go my way," however it may be under- 
stood, is ineffectual, and merely bewildering, in its present 
context. The Peshitta and Sahidic versions read: "It is neces- 
sary for me today and tomorrow to wor\"; an unwarranted 
doctoring of the text, for there could be no plausible way 
of accounting for the omission, from the Gree\, of so im- 
portant a verb. Wellhausen, seeing clearly the impossibility 
of the present text, devised an elaborate theory of interpola- 
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tion; and a few other commentators — in their despair — have 
tried to make his conjecture seem plausible. 

Vs. 33 declares as necessity what vs. 32 had merely pre- 
dicted: "Indeed it is necessary for me today and tomorrow 
[to work,] and on the third day to pass on, for" . . . etc. 
Certainly a verb has been accidentally omitted, and when 
the retroversion into Aramaic is made, the reason for the 
accident appears immediately. The two verbs, "work" and 
"pass on," are graphically identical. A copyist of the Aramaic 
corrected what he supposed to be a careless repetition. 

"Going one's way" is a common Semitic euphemism in 
speaking of death. So this same verb is used in O.T. Hebrew 
(Job. 33:18, and elsewhere) as well as in Aramaic. Observe 
that Jesus is represented as employing it, in predicting his 
own death, in 22:22 (which, with its two verbs, "goes his 
way" and "is delivered up," sounds like a reminiscence of 
the present passage!), Jn. 8:21 f., and — the most striking 
instance — 14:31, as the verse originally read. (Cf. also Mk. 
14:21, Mt. 26:24.) The restoration of this passage in Lk. 13 
is unusually interesting and important; vs. 33, with the con- 
trast in its paronomasia, is a fine bit of Aramaic eloquence. 

Exhibit XXI, D (Lk. 21:5). In the Aramaic docu- 
ment which Lk. had in his hands, the interest of the writer 
had been so completely taken up with the great discourse 
that he gave no attention to the setting, but merely wrote 
a brief introduction. The scene, however, was also of great 
interest, and must from the very first have been in imagina- 
tion before the eyes of each reader or hearer of the dis- 
course. Lk.'s source omitted it as familiar to everybody. 

Jesus, with the disciples and others, had left the temple, 
and they were already away from the crowd and outside 
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the wall of the city (Mk. 13:1 f., Mt. 24:1 £.)• As they 
looked back, they were thrilled (as beholders always have 
been, and are at the present day) by the sight of the enor- 
mous and beautifully fitted blocks at the southeast corner 
of the temple enclosure. The author of the Aramaic retro- 
version which lies back of the Bezae Greek (who knew the 
topography of Jerusalem, see Acts 12:10!) says in vs. 6, 
"stone upon stone in this wall"; and there is every reason 
to believe that this was intended in the Lucan account. 

The "votive offerings" are utterly impossible. They could 
not have been seen, even if the discourse had been delivered 
in the temple enclosure (and any author or editor of that 
day would have realized that it could not have been de- 
livered there; it was not at all fit for public hearing). Since 
the noun "votive offerings" and the adjective "great" 
(plural) look just alike in Aramaic script, and since the size 
of the stones is especially mentioned in Mk., the emenda- 
tion seems certain. Commentators remark that "adorned 
with votive offerings" is a frequently occurring phrase, espe- 
cially in descriptions of the temple at Jerusalem. Certainly; 
that is the reason, in all probability, why Luke saw the 
wrong Aramaic word, and made his mistranslation. 



Exhibit XXII. Slight Corruption of the Aramaic. 

a. Lk. 19:20 ac. to Grk.: When the other(!) (KHU^) 
came, he said, Master, here is your mina, which I have 
kept, etc. 

True rendering: When the last one (K^nK) came, he 
said, Master, here is your mina, etc. 
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b. Lk. 24:17 ac. to Grk.: What matters are these that you 
are discussing, as you walk ? and they stood still, look- 
ing sad fl'pp? toSN]). 

True rendering: What matters are these that you are 
discussing, as you walk with sad faces fl'PP} JiDSNl) ? 

c. Jn. 5:34 ac. to Grk.: I myself do not receive ("TON ) wit- 
ness from man, but I say these things that you may be 
saved (]1n*E jtflSg H). 

True rendering: I myself do not receive witness from 
man, but I say that which you will receive ( 'prpN *\ 

d. Jn. 7:8 ac. to Grk.: I will not go up to the feast, for 
('1 frTPI? 1 ?) my time is not yet fulfilled. 

True rendering: I will not go up yet, for (H$ "TI? 'V) 
my time is not yet fulfilled. 

e. Jn. 14:31 ac. to Grk.: But that the world may know . . . 
that as the Father has given me commandment thus i 

DO, — ARISE, LET US GO HENCE(!) ( IDIp 12V ]3 

M}$ "?m3). 

True rendering: But that the world may know . . . that 
as the Father has given me commandment thus i do, i 

WILL ARISE AND GO HENCE (N3» 01pK 12V 73). 

Exhibit XXII, A (Lk. 19:20). In a series of ten, the 
enumeration, "the first, the second, and the other" with 
no previous identification of "the other," is impossible in 
any language. A few scholars have tried to smooth over the 
difficulty by altering the Greek, but with no sound basis 
for the proceeding. Lagrange, ivangile selon Saint Luc, 
holds (as usual) to the textual evidence, but suggests that 
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between vs. 13 and vs. 20 the fact that there were ten 
servants had been forgotten. This is balm for the Greek, 
but a black eye for Luke. There is a blunder somewhere; 
this, at least, can be said with certainty. 

As in the multitude of other cases, the explanation of the 
difficulty is found in the underlying Semitic. The ease with 
which the Aramaic adjectives meaning "other" and "last" 
might be confused can be seen by any one; they are actu- 
ally confused in Dan. 4:5. That which is required here, in 
order to bring the parable to its right conclusion is, un- 
questionably, "the last." 

Exhibit XXII, B (Lk. 24:17). In this case, the false 
reading was brought about by the accidental omission of a 
letter which was repeated— a common error. The blame is 
not to be put upon Luke, the text before him was defective 
at this point. The resulting reading, perfectly attested, is 
quite unacceptable, not to say absurd. "They stood still," 
instead of walking on, would have been an abrupt and 
impolite— as apparently resentful— way of receiving Jesus' 
question (why should he take the liberty of asking the 
subject of their conversation?). The Greek adjective means 
"angry, sullen," quite as often as "sad"; were they vexed 
at the meddling of the stranger? Hence the omission, or 
alteration, of the phrase, "and they stood still," in some of 
the best Greek texts and in the most important versions; 
this being the only way of giving Jesus a clear excuse for 
his question. 

The Aramaic verb (a dialectal word), like its Hebrew 
equivalent, means normally "turn, turn about," but the Heb. 
is frequently used of altering a plan or habit, and may also 
mean "stop short" (in one's course), as is shown by the 
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LXX rendering in Judg. 20:39, where the Gree\ has the 
same verb as in our passage. There certainly is strong reason 
to believe that the Aram, text conjectured here is what the 
author of the narrative wrote, since the slip of the copyist 
was a very ordinary one, and the Greek translator could 
only render in the words which are before us. 

Exhibit XXII, C (Jn. 5:34). The last clause of this 
verse seems incongruous with the tone of the discourse, see 
especially vss. 42-47. It is moreover not clear how these 
obdurate opponents of Jesus could be saved by being re- 
minded of John's testimony; the expression is too strong 
to be plausible. And how account for the emphatic pro- 
noun, "you," in the Greek, plainly contrasted with the 
emphatic "I" at the beginning of the verse? 

In the original Aramaic, the mutual resemblance of the 
characters waw and daleth, coupled with the writing of the 
ending -tin without the vowel-letter (as occasionally in O.T. 
Hebrew, see Ex. 21:18; 22:8; Deut. 8:13; Ps. 36:9, etc.), 
led to a misreading. It is obvious that the reading here re- 
stored is the original; nothing else can satisfy the context, 
or account for the Greek. The rendering given in my Four 
Gospels must be corrected accordingly. 

Exhibit XXII, D (Jn. 7:8). Many since Porphyry 
(3rd century) have jeered at the spectacle of the fickleness, 
if not conscious deception, shown here by the "divine 
Logos"; for the "not yet" introduced into some Greek texts, 
is plainly secondary, inserted in order to get rid of the very 
unpleasant conclusion. 

Retroversion into the original language seems to show 
that a slight error of transcription resulted in a false read- 
ing. For three reasons the scribe would be likely to see the 
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word "feast" in the second clause of the verse: the preposi- 
tion after "go up" would naturally be taken to mean "to" 
(in fact, it signified the "ethical dative"); Jesus had just 
said in vs. 6, and now repeats, that his (supreme) "time" 
had not come; and especially, the letters of the word "feast" 
are actually there, in the expected place, with only the yodh 
transposed. In a text written (as all Semitic texts were) 
without any division of words the mistake was extremely 
easy. 

Exhibit XXII, E (Jn. 14:31). This famous riddle of 
the Fourth Gospel is easily solved as a Semitic textual prob- 
lem. Retroversion into Aram, (the precise words, and then- 
order, all certain) shows the cause of the trouble. The very 
common omission of one of two consecutive alephs resulted, 
necessarily, in the reading shown in our Grk., as any one 
familiar with either Aram, or Heb. can see. The case might 
therefore have been included in the following Exhibit 
(XXIII), see below. 

It is obvious that our Grk. does not say what the evangelist 
himself must have said. What was it that Jesus declared 
must be done "in order that the world may know," etc.? 
A sentence is begun, but (in our Grk. text) is not finished. 
We will "arise and go away" could not possibly serve as 
the conclusion! Moreover, Jesus and the disciples do not 
arise and go out; and (an equally significant fact) the dis- 
course in chap. 15 is the immediate and necessary continua- 
tion of chap. 14. Up to this point, the disciples have heard 
the distressing announcement of a coming separation from 
their master; now comes the all-important injunction: 
Nevertheless, abide in me. Unless the last three words of 
vs. 31 contain the announcement for which impressive 
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preparation has been made, we are left not only with a final 
clause hanging in the air, but also with an absurd inter- 
ruption of a great discourse. 

The progress of thought in the concluding verses, 25-31, 
of chap. 14 is not in the least obscure. Here is declared 
again that which has been the burden of the whole chapter, 
introduced clearly in its opening verses: I must go from you, 
but I will return. The comforting spirit will be sent to you. 
The devil is now to have his seeming triumph, but the tri- 
umph will be brief. (These things are repeated in the pas- 
sage 16:6-11, a close parallel which must not be overlooked.) 
With vss. 30 f . comes the conclusion : The time is now very 
short; the "prince of this world" is already at the door; but 
neither the plan nor the power are his; of my own will, in 
order that the world may know the truth, 1 go my way. 
This very common euphemism, often used by Jesus in 
speaking of his approaching death, has already been dis- 
cussed, in the treatment of Lk. 13:32 k; see Exhibit XXI, C. 

The restored reading gives the chapter its natural end- 
ing, and the unfinished sentence its conclusion^ while the 
supposed corruption of the original Aram, text is very slight 
indeed and readily explained. The portion involved in the 
error read: ^TNlDlpNtOK . One of the two consecu- 
tive alephs was omitted (see the following Chapter, with 
its examples), as happened also in 4:25 ("the Messiah"), 
5:27, and 8:56. This produced the reading qumu, "arise!" 
(plural), and the mischief was done, for what followed 
could only be read as cohortative plur., "let us go." 

This is so typical an error, of either scribe or translator, 
and so perfect a restoration of the lost connection of the 
two chapters, that even if it stood quite alone in the Gospel, 
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it might well be accepted as the solution of a grave diffi- 
culty which has no other plausible explanation. When it is 
put side by side with such passages— clear examples of mis- 
translation—as 1:133 3:i3; 5:44; 7:3; 7^8; 12:34(1); 14:2; 
I 9 : 35 ( t0 mention no others), the conclusion is as certain 
as any result of literary criticism can be. The original lan- 
guage of this whole Palestinian 29 Gospel was Aramaic, and 
our Grk. is a translation. 

28 For evidence of the Palestinian background and quality of this Gospel, see 
Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, pp. 385 ff.; Burney, The 
Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 126 f.; Lagrange, tvangile selon St. 
Jean, pp. cxxiff.; Montgomery, Origin of the Gospel according to St. John, pp. 
5-1 1 : Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Lecture IV; Schlatter, Sprache u. 
Heimat des vierten Bvangehsten; Streeter, The Four Gospels, pp. 418 f.; Zahn, 
Evang. des Johannes, pp. 27 ff. The curious suggestion, that the great array of 
evidence of this sort could be explained by supposing a mere pilgrim to the 
holy land, is well answered by Lagrange; see also Zahn, p. 29. 
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ALEPH INSERTED OR OMITTED 

Certain "formative letters," in Hebrew or Aramaic, will 
appear with especial frequency in any considerable list of 
false readings. Constantly employed with various significa- 
tion at the beginning or end, or at both ends, of Semitic 
words, they are easily misinterpreted in any reading but the 
most careful. Where such a consonant occurs once, as either 
final or initial letter, it may by mistake be made both the 
ending of one word and the first letter of the next follow- 
ing; either thus read by a translator, or actually written 
twice by the scribe who copies the text. On the other hand, 
where the letter was repeated in the original text, it is obvi- 
ous that the accidental omission of one of the pair would be 
even easier than in the case of ordinary consonants. 

In Heb., the character he is one of the chief sufferers. 
Serving as definite article, fern, ending, verbal performa- 
tive, ending of many verb forms, etc., it is sometimes 
wrongly doubled and very often accidentally omitted, in the 
O.T. text. In Aram., the character aleph serves in these 
various capacities, and accordingly is one of the principal 
victims of inaccurate reading. The frequency of the omis- 
sion of this letter, as a weak consonant, in the Massoretic 
text of the Heb. O.T. is noticeable. To the partial list given 
in The Four Gospels, p. 320, add Deut. 31:29; Jer. 44:23; 
Ezek. 28:16; Lam. 1:21b (as in the Peshitta); and doubt- 
less there are still other examples. 

141 
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The theory has been propounded, that because of the 
continuous script, and as long as it continued in use, it was 
customary for the Jewish scribe to write only once the con- 
sonant that would properly stand at the end of one word 
and also at the beginning of the word next following. So 
F. Perles, Analetyen zur Text\riti\ des A.T., p. 44 and 
note 2; Anale\ten, Neue Folge, pp. 24 f., with references 
to Luzzatto and others. Friedrich Delitzsch, Die Lese- u. 
Schreibefehler im A.T., pp. 5, 7, 10 f., treats this as proven; 
adding also the corollary (p. n), that because of knowl- 
edge of this rule it often happened that copyists repeated 
letters which should have been written but once! 

The examples which seem to support this theory are in- 
deed rather numerous, and it certainly cannot be pronounced 
impossible. As far as the present investigation is concerned, 
the theory would provide an easy explanation of the omis- 
sions and insertions which the following pages will attempt 
to demonstrate. Nevertheless, in view of the general aver- 
age of inadvertence on the part of scribe or translator, and 
the especial liability of oversight in cases of this particular 
nature, the evidence seems too slender to support belief in 
the conjectured rule. The analogy of ancient Latin palaeog- 
raphy, to which Perles (quoting Wattenbach) appeals, is 
not perfect, inasmuch as the Latin script was provided with 
vowels, which would greatly diminish the chances of serious 
error. 

In the following examples of conjectured insertion or 
omission of aleph in the Aram, text underlying our Grk., 
the very easy possibility, in an Aram, text, of confusing 
"not" with "except" is illustrated in Mk. 6:8 f. and parallels. 
The most of the other passages show how the choice be- 
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tween the defined noun or adjective and the undefined is 
likely to be disturbed by a following initial aleph. Observe 
that the traditional reading in all the passages is absurd, with 
the single exception of the Marcan passage, where the reason 
for suspicion is threefold: (1) the fact that Mt. and Lk., in 
text very closely resembling that of Mk., agree among them- 
selves; (2) the fact that their version is intrinsically the 
more probable; and (3) the added consideration that plain 
evidence elsewhere of haste on the part of Grk. Mk. makes 
it easier to attribute the error to him than to the two others. 



Exhibit XXIII. Aleph Inserted or Omitted. 

a. Mk. 6:8 f. (Mt. 10:10, Lk. 9:3) ac. to Grk.: Take nothing 
for the way except (fc^IM NrnK 1 ? ) a staff, . . . nor 
money, but (n|[N1 wearing sandals, etc. 

True rendering: Take nothing for the way; no staff, 
. . . nor money, nor sandals, etc. (same text, omitting 
in each case the aleph beginning the second word. 

b. Jn. 3:33 ac. to Grk.: He who receives his witness attests 
that god is Cn1n« fttt$V$) true. 

True rendering: He who receives his witness attests that 
truly he is divine (same, omitting the final aleph). 

c. Jn. 5:44 ac. to Grk.: You seek not the glory that comes 
from the only god (NH^K [Rn'FT). 

True rendering. You seek not the glory . . . from the 
only son of god (same, omitting the first aleph). 

d. Jn. 5:27 ac. to Grk.: Because he is a son of man 
(*nin« IKIBhK 13, omitting the second aleph). 
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True rendering: Because he is the son of man (read- 
ing the aleph). 

e. Jn. 8:56 ac. to Grk.: Abraham rejoiced (ornrm [K]$?3) 
to see my day, and he saw it and rejoiced. 

True rendering: Abraham prayed (same, with the aleph) 
to see my day, and he saw it and rejoiced. 

f. Jn. 11:2 ac. to Grk.: . . . and her brother Lazarus was 
sick (Kin 'HinN [«]HH3, omitting the aleph). 

True rendering (with aleph): and Lazarus, the sick 
man, was her brother. 

Exhibit XXIII, A (Mk. 6:8 f.; Mt. 10:10, Lk. 9:3). 

Jesus' prescription as to the equipment (or lack of equip- 
ment) of the twelve, as they go forth on their first mission, 
is given somewhat differently by the three evangelists, 
though their agreement is more striking than their dis- 
agreement. Mk.'s account orders sandals, and permits a staff; 
Mt. and Lk. (22:35) deny both, though our text of Lk. 9:3 
omits mention of the sandals. Various attempts at harmoni- 
zation have been made, but none has found general accept- 
ance. Some (e.g. Swete, Comm.) have thought that the later 
evangelists may have increased the rigor of the command. 
Others (e.g. Plummer, Lagrange) suppose the original in- 
junction to have been indefinite: "Make no special prepara- 
tion, go as you are." Our three sources, however, agree that 
the commandment was not indefinite, but specific; and the 
wisdom of such instruction is evident. 

Moreover, quite aside from the fact that the initial words 
in both Mk. and Lk. are "Take nothing for the way," the 
prescription in Mt. and Lk. seems more likely to be the 
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original than that in Mk. The "staff" was quite unneces- 
sary. Unpretentious travelers have always been more likely 
to dispense with it than to use it. As for the "sandals," the 
seventy, at least, went forth without them (Lk. 10:4) and 
felt no lack (cf. 22:35). ft is not easy to see why Jesus should 
have ordered this footgear for men who might well have 
preferred to go barefoot. 

The suggestion of possible help from Aram, has been 
made more than once, and in more than one way. Well- 
hausen, Evang. Marci, thought that the resemblance of la, 
"not," to ilia (or elld), "except," might explain the devia- 
tion of Mt. and Lk. from Mk. (the original) in the case of 
the staff. In my Four Gospels I adopted this conjecture for 
the Lucan verse, but I am now convinced that another 
application of it is much better, indeed the perfect solution. 
Professor C. H. Dodd, quoted in Streeter's The Four 
Gospels, p. 191, note, proposed to turn the evidence in the 
other direction, charging the error to the Marcan tradition. 
Dodd's conjecture would apply equally to both of the items 
in which there is disagreement. If the initial aleph which 
makes la into ilia came from the ending of the preceding 
word, as in so many other cases, the agreement of the three 
evangelists is complete. Additional support for this conclu- 
sion, from general probability, has just been given; and the 
frequently occurring evidence of haste on the part of the 
Grk. translator of Mk. (Four Gospels, p. 274) may also be 
taken into account. 

Exhibit XXIII, B (Jn. 3:33). This verse, as it stands 
in our present text, is not merely weak, it is worse than 
superfluous. It neither brings a conclusion derived from the 
preceding verses, as its opening words lead us to expect, 
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nor does it give the ground for the following doctrine, 
which professes to rest on it. Yet the truth which it declares* 
is introduced in impressive words: the lone believer (John 
the Baptist) who accepts the witness of him who came 
down from heaven has set his seal to it— that God is true. 
As though any man who believed in God at all could need 
to have this solemn assurance. 

The Baptist's testimony to Jesus culminated at this point, 
and it is perfectly evident, both from the preceding verses 
and even more from the following, what he must have 
said at the end of vs. 33. He declares again, as in 1:34 (cf. 
also 1:1), that he who came from above, who is to take 
away the sin of the world, "is truly a divine being"; God 
gave 30 him in full measure (vs. 34) the divine spirit. This, 
and this only, satisfies the whole context. 

Littmann, he, p. 33, would prefer bequshta, instead of the 
simple qushta. The former is indeed usual, but the latter is 
unimpeachable Aramaic; and this very word, used thus as 
adv. accus., is to be seen in the J. Targ. of Gen. 3:1. The 
use of Heb. emeth in Jer. 10:10 and-Ps. 132:11 is exactly 
similar. 

Exhibit XXIII, C (Jn. 5:44). This passage was dis- 
cussed in Exhibit VIII, B, and litde need be added here. 
"The only God" is a phrase ill-suited to this context (Zahn, 
p. 310, note), and the early textual tradition had trouble 
with it. Vss. 43 f . draw the contrast between the true Mes- 
siah, with credentials from heaven, and the merely human 
pretender, coming in his own name. The people are ready 
to receive the latter, while they reject the former; they will 

90 It may be conjectured that the Grk. present tense furnishes vet another 
instance of wrong vocalization of the Aram, word: yehab, "gave," not yaheb, 
gives," being the form intended. 
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welcome the glory of a human king, but have no desire for 
the glory offered them by the only Son of God. This read- 
ing is plainly necessary; that given in our Grk. makes no 
sense. Observe, moreover, the relation of this verse to 1:14, 
which deals with this same "glory," the glory of the only- 
begotten son\ 

Exhibit XXIII, D (Jn. 5:27). According to our Grk., 
Jesus bases his appointment as judge of all the world at the 
final assize on the fact that he is a human being. As Zahn, 
p. 299, note 62, remarks, the reason given "would equally 
well, and equally ill, justify the appointment of any man 
to this office." There is no reasonable interpretation of the 
saying; as Zahn rightly insists, the ordinary explanation is 
ruled out by the undeniably close connection with vs. 26, 
which is a part of the same sentence. But the connection of 
vs. 26 with the preceding verses is equally evident, and it is 
only by ignoring this that Zahn arrives at his own interpre- 
tation, p. 300 mid., which is essentially the same as that 
which he denies to his fellow exegetes. 

The claim made here by Jesus is the same which is made 
throughout these discourses, and is perfectly understood by 
his hearers (5:17 f., 10:30, 33), namely, that his authority is 
that of a divine being. As vss. 22 and 25 say in so many 
words, he received the appointment to judge as the Son of 
God; and vs. 27 adds the other title, the Messiah. Cf. Enoch 
69:27, "And all judgment was committed unto him, the Son 
of Man." The reason why the latter title is added is plain 
to see. The evangelist represents Jesus as appealing here, as 
so often elsewhere, to Hebrew prophecy; in this case, 
prophecy of the final judgment. The allusion in vss. 25 and 
(especially) 28 f. to Dan. 12:2 is obvious, all his hearers 
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would recognize it. Equally obvious is the reference of the 
Messianic title, Bar-enasha, "the Man," to its origin in the 
same prophecy, 7:13 f, where he who came in the clouds of 
heaven sat on a throne (vs. 9) beside the Ancient of Days, 
in the judgment scene, and was appointed to reign for- 
ever. 31 Cf. Acts 7:56; 10:42 f. 

Exhibit XXIII, E (Jn. 8:56). The two verbs which are 
confused in this passage (whether by a copyist of the Aram, 
text or by the translator) are the same which caused similar 
trouble in 6:21; see Exhibit XVIII, D. Burney, Aram. 
Origin, p. in, saw that the tautology in the sentence could 
not be original, and suspected mistranslation, but made no 
plausible suggestion as to the text which was rendered. The 
verb which he conjectured is not known in Western Ara- 
maic, and (if used as in Syriac) would not have been mis- 
understood, since its regular meaning, "desire," is the one 
which the passage plainly requires. The true explanation is 
to be found in the habitual carelessness with aleph. 

Exhibit XXIII, F (Jn. 11:1 f.). The intolerable 
awkwardness of this passage is well known. "A certain" 
sick man, Lazarus, is introduced, who lived in the same 
town with Martha and Mary; the reader would gladly know 
whether he was acquainted with the two sisters. The nar- 
rator, however, at once loses interest in the man, and hastens 
to tell us about Mary. Her story is already familiar in Chris- 

81 The prediction in Dan. 7:13 f. of the long-expected one, a divine being in 
human form, destined for an eternal reign in Jerusalem, is certainly definite 
enough (the passage Enoch 69:26-29, cited above, shows that it was perfectly 
understood); and this, exactly, with the added specification of Davidic lineage, 
had been the substance of the Jewish Messianic hope for centuries past When 
the detailed historical interpretation of Daniel's vision reached this point, in 
vss. 26 f., the author of the apocalypse had no need to repeat himself, and 
showed his wisdom, and his artistic sense, by using only vague terms. This 
was not the place to be definite. 
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tian circles: "It was that Mary who anointed the Lord with 
ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother 
Lazarus was sick." It is needless to say that the evangelist 
did not write thus. Walter Bauer, Komm., gives a partial 
list of those scholars who have pronounced the text corrupt. 

The corruption is extremely slight, however, merely the 
familiar result of the careless writing of a single aleph in- 
stead of two. Otherwise, the passage is in perfect shape, the 
desired information standing where it should stand, at the 
end, and the important word, "her brother," occupying the 
emphatic position at the beginning of the last clause, in the 
Aramaic. The order of words here may have helped to mis- 
lead the translator— or the scribe who copied the original 
text. 



Chapter X 
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Much of what was said in the preceding chapter in regard 
to ahph applies equally to the two "formative letters" which 
are now under consideration. The consonant waw, indeed, 
is more likely than any other letter to be given a false 
repetition; this chiefly because of the extravagant use of the 
conjunction, which in its various meanings may begin al- 
most any sentence or clause. This particular form of textual 
corruption, now the work of the copyist, now of the trans- 
lator, is very familiar in the O.T. There are in Biblical 
Hebrew many instances like those shown below in Mk. 
10:32 and Jn. 1:12 f., where a verb originally sing, number 
is made into a false plural by duplicating the waw of the 
following sentence or clause. Excellent examples of just 
this nature are Ezek. 46:9 and io(!); Ezra 2:62 (cf. Neh. 
7:64); Ps. 22:32. 

See also such outstanding examples of the falsely "doubled 
letter as 2 Kings 9:33; n :i; and Jer. 4:5. In Gen. 34:29 we 
read: . . . "and their children and their wives they took 
captive and plundered, and all that was in the house." Here 
the Grk. has preserved the true reading: "and their children 
and their wives they took captive, and they plundered all 
that was in the city," etc. In the same way, perhaps, was 
introduced the unnecessary "and" ("also") in Acts 3:24: 
"And all the prophets, from Samuel and his successors 
onward, as many as spoke, {and) told of those days." The 

150 
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verb "spoke" ended with waw, and the conjunction mean- 
ing "also" has a strange sound in this Semitizing Greek. 

As for the letter yodh, the cases of false doubling are of 
course less numerous, in the transmission of any Heb. or 
Aram. text. The only example which has been found in the 
Gospels is Mt. 2:23 (see below), a passage in which the 
antecedent probability of this misreading is very strong. 
Even if a scribe should copy the words correctly, the trans- 
lator would be almost certain to "see double." In the Massor. 
Heb. the same mistake, in exactly this form, may be seen in 
Is. 26:19 anQl Hos. 9:16. Other examples of the doubling are 
2 Chr. 24:25; Is. 12:1; 41:14 (read rimmath); 62:5; Zech. 
12:5. 

Exhibit XXIV. Slight Corruption (repeated waw or yodh). 

a. Mk. 10:32 ac. to Grk.: They were on the way, going up 
to Jerusalem, and Jesus was going before them, and they 

WERE AMAZED, AND THEY WHO FOLLOWED WERE AFRAID 

True rendering: They were on the way, going up to Jeru- 
salem, and Jesus was going before them, and he was in 
deep distress (nflft), and they who followed were afraid. 

b. Jn. 1:12 f. ac. to Grk.: To those who received him he 
gave power to become children of God, to those believing 
on his name, who were born (n^riK H HDE)3) not of 
blood, nor of carnal desire, nor of the will of man, but of 
God. 

True rendering: To those who received him he gave 
power to become children of God, to those believing 
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ON THE NAME OF HIM WHO WAS BORN (*Tj?*flH H ^P^) 

not of blood, nor of carnal desire, nor of the will of 
man, but of God. 

c. Mt. 2:23 ac. to Grk.: He came and dwelt in a city called 
Nazareth; in fulfilment of that which was said by the 
prophets, that he should be called a nazarene 

True rendering: (The prophecy was fulfilled) that he 

SHOULD BE CALLED 'BRANCH' (KIRA? 1X3). 

Exhibit XXIV, A (Mk. 10:32). Since in the Semitic 
script there was no division of words, not even a space at 
the end of sentences, a mistake of the nature illustrated in 
the first two examples given here was very easy indeed. In 
the Hebrew text of the O.T. there are many cases of ex- 
actly this error, yielding occasionally readings which are 
absurd, as in Josh. 2:4 and Ezek. 46:9 f. (our translations 
of course rejecting the extra waw and rendering according 
to the necessary meaning). Similar repetitions of yodh are 
also common in O.T. Hebrew, and we shall see how in Mt. 
2:23 the little mistake has wrought great mischief. 

In the Marcan passage now before us, we see chaos pro- 
duced by this familiar slip of the copyist, the repetition of 
the litde perpendicular mark which indicates both the 
plural verb and the conjunction. Our Greek text leaves us 
to guess why the Master's followers were "amazed," and 
why the members of the other (!) company were "afraid." 
Misunderstanding of the former Greek verb is partly re- 
sponsible for this. In the less-common use illustrated here, 
it is not the idea of surprise that is expressed, but rather 
that of distress, or painful agitation. See especially Mk. 
14:33 (a most important parallel!), also 1 Mace. 6:8, Wis- 
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dom 17:3, 1 Sam. 16:14 (Aquila!), etc. Jesus' distress, the 
cause of which is told in the verses which follow, was of 
course seen and felt by those who accompanied him as he 
set out on this last journey. 

Exhibit XXIV, B (Jn. 1:12 f.). Our Greek contains a 
very serious blunder, of which the cause is obvious and the 
result an impossible saying. The verb ("was born," "were 
born") is in the past tense, not the future; this is not a 
promise of being "born again" (3:3). Only one being could 
be described in the phrases used here. There was an only 
begotten Son, born not of the flesh nor of human will, but of 
God (1:18, 34; 3:16, etc.). The present passage has its per- 
fect parallel in 3:18, which declares the necessity of believing 
on the name of the only begotten Son of God— showing 
plainly enough that 1:13 is corrupt. 

The Greek translator's mistake was an easy one, an error 
of which, as we have seen, there are very many examples. 
Burney, Aram. Origin, pp. 34 f., explains the present case 
fully. The verb "born" stood at the end of the sentence (as 
it does in the Syriac version), and the next verse began with 
the conjunction waw, "and." This waw was read as the last 
letter of the preceding verse, thus making the verb plural. 
It is precisely the same mistake which was made in Mk. 
10:32, resulting in the false plural; see above. It was a trans- 
fer of Aramaic waw in the other direction, making a final 
verb singular which should have been plural, that caused 
the absurd Greek reading at the end of the verse 1 Esdras 
3:3. It was the three young guardsmen who "watched," not 
the king who "awoke." 

Exhibit XXIV, C (Mt. 2:23). This passage, also, fur- 
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nishes a very obvious specimen of mistranslation, or errone- 
ous transcription, of a written Aramaic original. 

The alleged citation of "the prophets" has been the sub- 
ject of endless discussion from the first Christian centuries 
onward, but the riddle has remained unsolved. And indeed, 
it is perfectly insoluble on the supposition of a gospel com- 
posed in Greek. There is no such prediction in the O.T., 
nor anything that could justify the evangelist's (apparent) 
assertion. Interpreters in a long succession, beginning with 
St. Jerome, have wished to find here some legitimate con- 
nection with the Neser, "Branch," of Is. n:x, but without 
success. This is, nevertheless, the scripture to which Mt. 
refers; and inasmuch as the Messiah is also styled "Branch" 
in Jer. 23:5 and 33:15 (though another Hebrew word is 
employed), the evangelist's plural, "prophets," has a fair 
excuse. 

Just as soon as the phrase, "he shall be called Neser," is 
written in Aramaic letters, the long-existing puzzle is ex- 
plained. Because of the statement immediately preceding, 
that Jesus dwelt in Nazareth in fulfilment of scripture, the 
copyist or translator would be certain to regard the yodh 
following the name as the ending of the gentilic adjective, 
forming the word "Nazarene." The scribe would write the 
letter -twice, the reader would see it double, and certainly 
neither could be supposed to "look up" the reference in 
whatever scrolls of the Hebrew prophets it might be pos- 
sible to acquire! "Neser" and "Nazareth" belong to the same 
Semitic root, and I plan to show in another place, on the 
basis of well-known usage, why the Greek transcription of 
the gentilic adjective contains zeta omega. 
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Exhibit XXV. Slight Corruption (waw inserted or omitted). 

a. Mk. 6:20 ac. to Grk.: Herod feared John, whom he knew 
to be a just and holy man; and he kept him, and many 
things which he had heard from him he did, and he 
heard him gladly 32 TO W *k «W *m 

True rendering: Herod feared John, . . . and he kept 
(in memory) many things which he had heard from 
him, for he heard him gladly (same Aramaic text, with 

b. Mt. 24:51, Lk. 12:46 ac. to Grk.: (The master of that 
servant) will divide him, and his portion with the false 
ones will appoint (KrteH ttnptf o? npj?nm na?^). 
True rendering: (The master of that servant) will 
divide him his portion with the false ones (same Ara- 
maic text, with the bracketed portions omitted). 

c. Jn. 7:3 ac. to Grk.: His brethren said to him, Go forth, 
get away to Judea, so that your disciples also may see 
your "works" which you mKm(^^tVf^P(R i 

Wt 15V '!)• 

True rendering: ... Go forth ... to Judea, so that 
they may see your "disciples" and the "works" (lit., 
your 3 * works) which you perform (same Aramaic text, 
except for the conjunction in "fTXiMftJ* 

Exhibit XXV, A (Mk. 6:20). In the three examples 
which here follow, the trouble begins in a phrase which 

32 Aramaic slightly improved over that conjectured in The Four Gospels, p. 299. 
M The suffixed pronoun would be used here in the Aramaic, but its rendering 
in the Greek translation is 
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might be understood in either of two ways; and the con- 
text eventually shows that it was misunderstood, the result 
being a false division of clauses. In such cases, it is usually 
impossible to decide whether the mistake was made by the 
copyist of the Aramaic, or by the Greek translator; either 
one might easily have misread. The resulting text may 
differ from the original only in the presence or absence of 
the conjunction "and"; but it frequendy happens, when the 
mistake of this sort is made, that a. word must be supplied 
to finish out the newly created clause. 

In Mk. 6:20 the Aram, verb "he kept" was followed by 
a pronoun which might be either the direct object, or the 
"ethical dative" so characteristic of Aramaic and so con- 
standy employed. Since Herod's imprisonment of John had 
just been narrated, the interpretation "he kept him (in 
prison)" was decidedly the more natural (though the wrong 
one) ; and the clause which then followed required an in- 
serted word, supplied by the sense, to complete it. But the 
Aram, verb (also Hebrew) is regularly used for "keeping 
in memory"', cf. Dan. 7:28, Lk. 2:19, etc., and here the 
exact rendering would be "he kept for himself." As to the 
inserted word, the Greek testimony varies. I believe that 
"he did many things" — a very difficult reading, when once 
it is reflected upon— was the original, and that it was im- 
proved to "he was greatly perplexed," perhaps with the help 
of a suggestion from Lk. 9:7. 

The insertion of a word to complete a clause created by 
a wrongly inserted "and" is a thing very familiar to those 
who have worked long with Semitic Mss. and their render- 
ings. It would be easy to illustrate extensively, if space per- 
mitted. A typical instance from O.T. Hebrew is to be seen 
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in Is. 41:29 (my Second Isaiah, p. 321). A capital example 
in a Greek translation from Aramaic is afforded by the 
Lagarde Greek of 1 Esdras 4:39 (Ezra Studies, p. 25), where 
the copyist shied at the strange Aramaic idiom, faithfully 
rendered in the standard text. 

Exhibit XXV, B (Mt. 24:51, Lk. 12:46). Another 
case of the same nature; highly interesting in itself, and of 
added importance as one of the examples of the appearance 
of the same corrupt reading in more than one Aramaic 
document — as might have been expected. 

The part of the verse which describes the fate of the un- 
faithful steward does not sound quite plausible. Is this an 
instance of ungovernable temper on the part of a house- 
holder? The steward's outrageous conduct was of a sort to 
which servants given free hand, in the absence of the mas- 
ter, have always and everywhere been especially prone. It 
does not appear that in this case the householder's property 
had suffered any considerable loss, or that anything had 
been done which could require the police to step in. The 
usual punishment of such mismanagement has been to dis- 
miss the culprit in disgrace, branded as faithless and likely 
to have difficulty in finding another place. Moreover, it is 
quite evident that after this particular sinner had been "cut 
in two" it could make no difference to him, or to any one 
else, where they should "appoint his portion." 

The false reading came into being very naturally, and its 
occasion is very obvious. The idiom, "divide him his por- 
tion," is good Semitic; we see it used, with the same Ara- 
maic verb conjectured here, in the Peshitta version of Is. 
53:12 and Jer. 37:12. The pronom. suffix attached to the 
verb (as in the passage in Is., just mentioned) was taken 
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by the scribe to be direct object (as ordinarily it would be), 
and the rest followed as a matter of course. The mistake 
was made as soon as the document began to be circulated, 
and we have evidence that at least two of the copies cur- 
rent in Palestine contained the error. The several variations 
between Lk.'s Grk. and that of Mt., in this paragraph of a 
half-dozen verses, are such as to indicate two Aram, texts 
nearly identical in their wording, yet differing slightly. 
Observe also that just below, in vs. 49, occurs one of the 
plainest examples of Lk.'s mistranslation; see Exhibit VI, E. 

In the letter referred to in the note on Exhibit XV, A, 
Professor Burkitt accepted the emendation here proposed, 
saying: "And also [I agree] about St X cwo^«t, which in- 
deed I had also thought of." 

Exhibit XXV, C (Jn. 7:3). The absurd reading of our 
Greek text hardly needs comment; notice however that the 
next verse bids Jesus show his wonders to the world (not 
simply to a band of obscure and over-credulous Galileans) ! 

The reason of the mistake made by the translator (or 
copyist?) is as obvious as any error of translating can be: 
the subject of the verb, "that they may see," is the indefinite 
plural which is omnipresent in Aramaic; while its direct 
object, "your disciples," immediately following, holds the 
place ordinarily occupied by the subject. Any rapidly work- 
ing scribe or translator of the Aramaic text would therefore 
have been likely to omit or overlook the following waw. 
Another of the many unquestionable proofs of a translated 
Fourth Gospel. 
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LOST PORTIONS OF THE ORIGINAL TEXT 

The cases thus far observed of such accidental loss have 
already received mention in the introductory portion of 
Chapter VIII. The attempt to restore in these passages the 
text originally written by the evangelists was reserved for 
this chapter. 

The loss of a single (but highly important) Aram, word 
was shown in Exhibit XXI, C. In this case the omission 
was not due to accident, but to the mistake of a scribe, who 
believed himself to be correcting the carelessness of his 
predecessor. 

In Mt. 5:32 two words were accidentally dropped from 
the original text in the process of transmission, see Exhibit 
III, B. The passage read: "Any one who divorces his wife 
on any other ground than that of fornication, [and 
marries another] (S^H^ ^ commits adul- 

tery with her." That which brought about the omission was 
the resemblance of the one group of overlined letters to 
the other. 

Oversights of this nature are of course likely to occur, 
sometimes leaving very extensive gaps, in the manuscript 
transmission of texts in any language, but they are espe- 
cially frequent in unpointed Semitic, as would be expected. 
Examples in the O.T. are very many, and the demonstration 
is usually made easy by the Grk. translation, or a parallel 
passage, or both. A typical case, which may help to illus- 
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trate the similar examples in the N.T., is the lacuna in the 
Massoretic text of Esther 3:7b, which reads as follows: 

-qk 1 ?] tt/ihh tsnnoi nvb nvo pn ^sh fcnisn Kin tid ^'sn 
D^ty rnrml? ityy ntyiVt^a bnian ten ohd ay in« 0V2 
m« KHn Kin lt£>y. "They cast />«r, that is, the lot, before 
Haman, for one day after another and for month after 
month, [to destroy in one day the people of Mordecai; and 
the lot fell on day 13 of month] 12, which is the month 
Adar." 

Here, our Heb. has lost ten words necessary to the sense ; 
preserved in the Grk. translation, and in part in vs. 13. The 
copyist's eye caught the wrong group of letters; the more 
easily, because of the tall lamed at the beginning. 

In Theodotion's Heb. of Neh. 8:7, eleven words dropped 
out because of the similarity between J'B* and in 
1 Chron. 28:20, thirteen words, because "house of the Lord" 
occurred twice; in some Mss. of Josh. 21:36 f., twenty words, 
for a similar reason; in Judg. 16:13 f., seventeen words 
(preserved only in the Grk. versions), because of the repeti- 
tion of a single word of four letters. There are other equally 
striking instances. 

The only example of considerable loss of the original 
Aram, text in the Gospels is the passage Mt. 14:12 f., which 
is curiously like, and yet unlike, the parallels in Mk. and 
Lk., and has caused much discussion without receiving any 
acceptable solution. The considerably longer text of Mk. is 
in its wording so closely parallel to Mt. that it may reason- 
ably be expected to give some help. When it is turned 
word by word into Aram., the reason for the peculiar text 
of Mt. appears, it seems to me, with certainty. It is a case 
exactly like those which have just been mentioned. The 
two parallel texts, in the Aram., were the following: 
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nrmnVn -q-io^ 



Mk. 6:29-32 Mt. 14:12 f. 

in*i ww*ti u»9i mmhnvm 
napa <mbOT noro hpw *nrapi mm bprn 

hjfih nsMi titer* ijrnm 

ljmn m my n 

tin irrai naio 1 ? ppmnte 

pnb» Kin a^i nn 
Vdd 1 ? i« pi 

pjfnrtte -ono 1 ? 

The ease with which the accidental omission could take 
place is very evident, for the two groups of letters overlined 
are not onlv practically identical, but are also conspicuous 
on the page, with the tall lamed at either end of the group. 
This shows exactly what fell out from the text of Mt., and 
why. Moreover, every word of Mt.'s Grk. is now accounted 
for. The translator had his difficulty here, for a merely 
literal rendering of the mutilated Aram, text could not pos- 
sibly serve; there must be some editing, as the following 
shows. 

Rendering of the mutilated text: KalTcpoaeKdSvres ot paBriTal 

abrov foav rb ict&im Kol Wa^av avrbv. koX IMfera ol pad^ai 
fata -i-Kav amQ iravra [ ] koL toextoW™ ds 
tptjiiov totov /car' l8Lav. t 

The reason for each step in the slight editing of this text 
in order to produce the Grk. of our Mt. is evident. The 
translator of Mk. departed from a strictly literal rendering 
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at only one point. The second occurrence of "the disciples" 
— now those of Jesus, not of John— might cause confusion; 
he accordingly wrote "the apostles." 

The remaining case of omission of this nature is the small 
but important gap in Mk. 9:13, which fortunately can be 
filled from the parallel in Mt. The readings, Greek and 
Aramaic, are the following: 



Mt. 17:12 

\eyu Si vyXv 

'6tl 'HXeias ^5?? ^Xflev, 

ical obn iirkyvwcTav airdv 

dXXd eiroLyaav h> avrq 

otra -qd'ekriaav' 

ovtcos KOt 6 vlAs rod 

'avBp&irov /xeXXet iravxtw 



Mk. 9:13 

dXXd Xeyco vniv 

Sti Kai 'HXelas k\4j\v6ep, 

ml kiroh)aav ahrQ 
Baa fjdeKov, 



Kad&s ykypaiTTai kir' avrdv. 
]vb 10« Jpfc 



m ]*32S 

mm «n« pi 

prfra wiid'? -rny 

PmVy 3T13 H31 



n bo nV myi 
[ i nn i'3s 

»m$y aw H3 



In this case, the two groups of letters which are here over- 
lined resembled each other in the ordinary script, with no 
space between words, more closely than appears in any 
modern printed text. The words "as is written concerning 
him" must have stood in the original text at the end of the 
passage. 
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